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© The ‘Financial Center 
of the South 


The advantage of having adequate banking connec- 
tions in New Orleans—port of the Mississippi Valley 
to the World, and to Central and South America in 
particular—cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 


For years, the South’s money has centered here. For 
years, New Orleans has consistently led every other 
city in the South both in percentage of gain and in total 
gain in bank debits. 

And for nearly a century the CANAL has construc- 
tively served the financial needs of New Orleans and 


the Nation—and has gained a world-wide reputation 
for strength and responsibility. 


“The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of New aged 








Earth’s noblest thing, wrote Lowe/l. A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, 
and a painted ill, wrote Chrysostom a thousand years ago. 


Every phase of woman’s work, follies, wisdom, power, has 
been written, but woman has had to wait until this twentieth 
——. before man has — - ) baa a monumental encyclo- 


dic work just to t to ber. 2 rid. 
woman was a mere chattel — when Nineveh was besieged and he saw that it must is the motif of most discussions. Our newspapers, magazines, and novels show how 


fall, he collected his wives and treasures and burned them with himself in his 


a , { great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful her influe 
palace. Since then the status of woman has varied greatly; at times man bought 


1 sold her; under the Caesars she was his equal before the law. Christianity ence for good or evil in every relationship of life. Of all subjects that have 
nd so ver; unde » Caesars she s F a efore > law. hristia ) : - ~ 7 » 

i i aa ch to emancipate wom it hasrem ee twentieth century America to interested mankind throughout the ages, the greatést of all still—as it was in the 
make her a fetish. To-day she dominates; her pre-eminence is undisputed. She Garden of Eden—is 


OMAN. 


SUPREME SUBJECT OF ETERNAL INTEREST AND 
MYSTERY. THE PERPETUAL ENIGMA; SEDUCTIVE, 


FASCINATING,--AND BAFFLING. _ sencsicirersa whole Now: hovcven we hes 
HER STORY IN ALL AGES AND ALL LANDS 


on ascale never before attempted. Itisa historical and descriptive record of woman’s place in the world. 
Shows us the women of the Orient, of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America in the dark ages 
and today, and of the backward races in the far places revealing curious social customs. 

° Shows her as she is, noble and to tell the whole truth. If they 
true or vicious and false; de- show us faults, it is to accentuate 
scribes her as helpmate or the toy her virtues—if they tell us howa 
of man, as wanton and courtesan, Russian countess in winter had 
as priestess and saint; tells of her water poured over nude young 
emancipation, her influence on girls in order to provide statues 
the humanrace;inshort,presents for her gardens, they also tell us 
her in all the complex re lationsin how Joan of Arc inspired the 
which she has been conspicuous. people of France. 

All know a little about Cleopa- Love, marriage, and divorce are 
tra, but many pages are neces- the subjects of many interesting 


sary to make Cleopatra live be- oom 7 ie a4 Pawan 
> beaut! tera 
fore our eyes, to tell the strange stories of the beautiful fe in 


. pe whose company the philosophers 
things abo r, sands { 7 ; 
8 ut her Thousands of of Athens found solace; we have 
other women have had stories 


. . . intimate glimpses of women of 
just as interesting. 


~ the Orient and of woman famous 
The authors have not hesitated as patriots and humanitarians, 
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SENSATIONAL SAVINGS 
Ad WOMED Originally published on Japan paper 


— at $150.00 per set they are now offered 
at less than the cost of ordinary novels. 


ag MILLION SAT-} RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 

ISFIED CUSTOMERS {| Rittenhouse Sq. Philadelohia, Pa. 
We have been selling | 1 Est. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas. 
to book-lovers for | You may send me for my inspect- 


fi n, charges prepaid, the 10-vol- 
over fifty years and have tumeset of WOMAN. bound in purple cloth 


satisfied h: ult a million cus- {1 wil! either return the set in 5 days or send 

tomers. W hy? Because out ti yu only $1 1s a first paymentand$2am onth 
2 for 9 months. 

books are exactly as represented. 

You decide only after five days’ | wom er Ee ee en ee eee : Ps 

inspection and consideration. Could { Re ae Se Cee T3-1-26 

anything be fairer? t Ten percent discount for cash. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- Grove L. Tohnso 
ters come to the desks of the edi- . J hnson 


tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 


Sirs: 

‘ In the interest of accuracy, you 
may as well correct the last paragraph on 
p. 82 of Vol. VII, No. 6, and have it 


‘ . corrects - read “father” instead of “brother,” which 
plementary to 4 corrective of none was the correct relationship of Grove L. 
previously published in TIME. Johnson to Hiram W. Johnson. 


Dr. JOHN C. SPENCER 
Close 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 7 . * 
“Senator Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich... 
was ... close to Roosevelt” (Time, Feb.15). 








Ts... 2 ” 
As close as. is a boxer taking a knock-out Gy p Joint 
to his antagonist who gives it. 7 


Sirs: 
Puitie P. WELLS ...In your issue of Feb. 8 (FRANCE), 
Harrisburg, Pa. your little article under the caption of 


“Quel Beau Nu’ doesn’t exaggerate one bit. 
° ° I spent the summer in Paris and was at 
, - the Concert Mayol several =. Why I 
« 1 went is beyond me, as it is without question 
South Never Wins the greatest “gyp’’ joint ever foisted on 
an American public. You can’t turn around 
without bumping into an extended palm, 
and my first experience cost a 20-franc 


Sirs: 
Reading the Prize Winners in your Feb. 
15 issue, I certainly expect that you will 


publish the letters of the winners of Adult’s = a ——, lage sk don’t 
and Boys’ and Girls’—at least the winners now the meaning of the wor ange. 
of the $100 and $50. The insipid Harry Pileer was the leading 
M. CAMLEY (2?) attraction, and I must say that he did 

~ : the United States a great favor when he 

Bogalusa, La. | departed Parisward. Paris isn’t wild about 


Americans, but we will go there. 


ARTHUR BARGER 


Framingham, Mass. 


P. S. As usual, in all the contests from | 
North and East, the South never wins. | 


The prize-winning letters. will 


not be published. But copies of | . wns 
them will be sent to anyone upon 
request.—Eb. Takes Chance 
. . Sirs. : 
” If you have ‘any more $1 twelve weeks 
“LUnwholesome subscriptions I'll take one, as that is 


about the length of time I shall be at this 
address before going east. 

The reason I have not felt like signing 
up permanently with you has been that you 
are so far short of what you represent 

| you stand for, viz, “Time.” You do not 
| save “TIME” of a busy man but consume 
it in a most disappointing way by using 
so much space for non-essentials. Space is 
precious in a time-saving magazine and 
one would hardly expect it to be filled 
with gossip of Mrs. Coolidge’s swimming 


Sirs: 

I have recently sent two subscriptions to 
TimE as Christmas presents, but if you 
continue to print long and detailed descrip- 
tions of diseases, such as your article on 
cancer in Time, Feb. 1, (Mepicine), I 
shall cancel subscriptions to your paper. 
Such matter can be found in medical works 
for those who desire it, but it is most 
unwholesome for family consumption and 


discussion. ° ; 
lessons, of the Prince of Wales’ dog* 
Mrs. H. S. LANPHER and many other matters which have 
Providence, R. I. nothing to do with current affairs which 
have any real bearing on cause and effect 
F 4 , in the several economic or political fields. 
a Many friends of mine have been alienated 
Blum Flayed from your publication because they have 
¥ to kill so much time trying to save time 
Sirs: by reading it. Yet the purpose it has 
It must have thrilled you to know that dedicated itself to should be fulfilled. It 
someone admired TIME so as to spend time has a great mission. It is because it is 
over a TIME acrostic (Jos. A. Blum, Feb. improving that I take a dollar chance 
15 issue.) from time to time, in the hope I can 

It is therefore a pity that his effort eventually make it permanent. 


must be red-penciled. There is no such 
term as “meti—to be measured” in Latin. 
The correct Laiin form is metiri, this being 


MiLTON COLVIN 


Professor of Law 


a verb of the fourth conjugation deponent. Missoula, Mont. 
ANTONINO BRocKHUIS | *TIME mentioned Wales’ dog only once. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | —Eb. 





THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWS-MAGAZINE 
and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiLtpinc, CLEVELAND 














Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





March 1, 1926 





QUIZ 


Can you answer the ques- 
tions? Are you well in- 
formed? Read TIME from 
p. 5 to p. 32. Then look 
on p. 33. Did the facts go 


in one eye, and out the 
other? 


Quiz Yourself 


And if you do not like 
the quiz and feel that val- 
uable space in TIME should 
not be “wasted” on future 
quizzes, write so stating. 





Mouthful 
Sirs: 

I have just seen in the Feb. 8 issue of 
TIME (POLITICAL NoTEs) an allusion to 
Mrs. Hylan’s alleged remark, “Queen, you 
said a mouthful,” to Elizabeth of Belgium 
when the latter expressed her admiration 
for the American soldiers at a military re- 
vue during her visit in this country. 

So while we are on the subject, it may 
interest you to know that an American 
friend of mine engaged in archeological 
work in Egypt three years ago met the 
Queen herself at the official opening of 
the inner chamber of Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb, and while conversing with Her 
Majesty he, among other things, casually 
referred to Mrs. Hylan’s famous bon mot, 
to which the gracious Queen tactfully said: 
“I too have heard that story, but I do 
not .seem to recall... You see, the good 
lady said so many things I did not under- 
stand that I really can not vouch for its 
authenticity.” 





VINCENT DE SOLA 
Kew Gardens, L. I. 


J . ‘ 


Trumbulls 


Sirs: 

Is it possible that TIME is a magazine 
of fiction and not of fact? Having had 
your publication recommended to me as 
a dependable exponent of current affairs, 
I entered my subscription with my _ local 
newsdealer. However, the very first para- 
graph of the very first news article in the 
Feb. 8 number has already shaken my 
faith in it, and I shall cancel my order. 

Pray allow me to “correct two misstate- 
ments in that paragraph. The Governor 
of Connecticut is John Trumbull—not 
“Jonathan.” He is in no way related to 
the family of Jonathan Trumbull. Miss 
Florence Trumbull—not “Jean,” as you 
have it—is a student at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. I might make still a third correction. 
John Coolidge has visited the Governor's 
family in Plainville, where the Governor 
resides—not in Hartford, as you state. 

If other news items in TIME are as 
incorrect as the above, how can your maga- 
zine be called the truth, which I under- 
stood was the aim of the editors”? 


CHARLOTTE MiLTON 
Hartford, Conn. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 































































Discuss with us 
your capital 
requirements 


| E ARE IN A POSITION to render immediate service to worthy 
: X business enterprises requiring new capital to meet the de- 
mands of sound expansion. 
If you are considering a program of financing, we shall 
be glad to discuss with you our unexcelled facilities 
for underwriting your capital needs. We have a 
ready market for desirable securities. 


As one of the oldest houses of original 



















"fe issue, we bring to the successful financ- 

on ing of your activities long experi- 

nay ence in the field of conservative 

"th investment and in the mar- 

"ie keting of sound securities 
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which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing pub- 
lic in the gas industry. 


ample of the thoroughness of 
\N Hambleton and Company 
financing methods. 
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How investment is made 
simple and safe for the average man 


‘Pointing out mistakes most frequently 
made by investors 


O’% EING in touch with tens of thousands of investors gives us an unusual 
opportunity to observe how many there are who need to be reminded of 
the simple and elementary principles of sound investment. For instance, 
many lists of holdings show little or poor diversification. They may be 

made up mostly of real estate, or industrial or railroad bonds. Sometimes they are 
all of one issue; or, they cover a single kind of property. 


Too many eggs in one basket 


No experienced investor would put all his eggs in one basket. However sound the security, 
it is subject to changing business conditions. Industries have their ups and downs. Adverse con- 
ditions may affect one and not another. 

Good bonds are the safest form of income-bearing investment. They involve very little risk. 
But even that risk should be averaged by investing in as many different bond issues as feasible, 
originating in various industries and localities. That makes:security doubly sure, 


The lure of high returns 


Another common mistake is to yield to the lure of high returns. Many investors buy third 
and fourth grade securities to obtain a higher return than can be expected from conservative 
bonds. They may get their income for a while, even for a long while, and still they are not 
investing. They are merely speculating, with the attendant risk. 


No investment ally 


Another mistake many investors make is to use their own unaided judgment or the judg- 
ment of friends little or no better informed than themselves. Investment is simple and safe 
when you have access to expert knowledge of underlying values. There is a reliable place to 
find it. And that is, in the experienced bond house. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. originates many and varied bond issues and keeps on hand bonds suit- 
able to a wide range of requirements. It is thus in position to fit the bond to the investor impat- 
tially, based on his holdings, income, and other circumstances. 


This house has many other advantages to offer—age, size, knowledge, experience, rep- 
utation, bonds of well known quality underwritten by itself, wide diversification 
of issues, and an earnest desire to be of service. Investment problems can be dealt 
with as effectively by mail as they can be in person Address our nearest office, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. i11 South 15th St 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave, 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President announced sim- 
ply and tersely that he would not 
withdraw from the Senate the 
nomination of Judge Wallace Mc- 
Camant—the man who nominated 
him in 1920. Judge McCamant, 
who has the enmity of Senator 
Hiram Warren Johnson (TIME, 
Feb. 8, PotiTicAL Notes), allowed 
himself to be forced into saying 
that Theodore Roosevelt “was not 
a good American,” and the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate re- 
fused to recommend him for office. 


@ Professor William Zebina Rip- 
ley of Harvard called at the White 
House by request to discuss with 
President Coolidge the possible 
evils of the general issuance of 
non-voting stock in industry. The 
Professor said that he did not see 
that there was much which the 
national government could do, as 
the stock is issued under state cor- 
poration laws. 


@ The President gave his formal 
assent to the presentation by Sec- 
retary Wilbur of the Navy Cross to 
Captain George Fried, a Naval 
Reservist, who was in command of 
the U. S. liner Roosevelt which res- 
cued the crew of the British freigh- 
ter Antinoe at sea. 


( The President also wrote Cap- 
tain Fried a note: “This incident 
has added lustre to the record of 
our Navy, in which you, Captain 
Fried, were trained, and to the 
ability and character of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine.” 


@ Major U. S. Grant 3rd,* Army 
officer in charge of public buildings 
in the Capital, reported to the 
House Appropriations Committee 
that the roof of the White House 
has settled since 1912, when it was 
repaired, that the trusses support- 
ing it have slipped and that much 
of its weight now rests on interior 
partitions. He said the roof should 
be repaired and the attic rebuilt, 
but it would cost $500,000 and the 
President did not approve of the 
expenditure at present. 


C A gentleman of 83 stepped 
last week into the White House, 
which used to be his home as a 
young man. He came to attend 


*Grandson. 


the hanging of a portrait of his 
mother, the first of her to be hung 
there—the portrait of a dark lady 
in a crinoline hoopskirt and drop- 
shoulder gown with a wreath in 
her hair. The scene of the hang- 
ing was in the oval room on the 
ground floor, under the famous 
Blue Room used for formal recep- 
tions. The gentleman was Robert 
Todd Lincoln. At his request the 
portrait of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 
had been painted by a relative, 
Miss Kate Helm, from photographs 
taken in Civil War days. 


@ Because of what was described 
by his physician as a slight cold, 
the President one day canceled all 
but two of his engagements, spent 
a minimum of time in his office 
and retired to the privacy of his 
bedroom. : 


qd Andrew J. Volstead, onetime 
Congressman, now a legal adviser 
of the Prohibition unit, called at 
the White House office. The Presi- 
dent had a cold; so Mr. Volstead 
departed. As he came out a bevy 
of cameras (“stills” and “movies”) 
focused their lenses upon him. In 
desperation he began to run. He 
dodged and raced over the grass 
(which is strictly forbidden), be- 
hind bushes, around trees, and 
finally escaped with the cameras 
still clicking after him. 


@ The President: destroyed his 
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cold by remaining in bed for an 
entire day. 


@ On Sunday the President re- 
mained away from church upon 
his physician’s advice, in order not 
to contract another cold. 


@ Tonewspapermen the President 
intimated that he did not think it 
would be good policy for the Fed- 
eral Government to buy all medi- 
cinal whisky as a means of reduc- 
ing leakage from warehouses. He 
also intimated that he thought the 
Italian debt settlement should be 
approved by the Senate, since he 
thinks that the American Debt 
Funding Commission is as compe- 
tent as any body that could be se- 
lected to determine Italy’s capacity 
to pay. Towards the close of the 
interview the President’s white col- 
lie, which was present, let out an 
agonized yelp. “He does not,” 
said the President to the news- 
papermen, “like to have you get 
on his feet.” 


@ The President received a check 
for $7,000, a refund on income 
taxes paid by him in 1923, The 
refund was made in accordance 
with a decision by the Supreme 
Court that a tax constitutes a 
diminution of salary, and the Con- 
stitution forbids increasing or 
diminishing the salary of a Pres- 
ident during his term in office. 
The decision will save the Presi- 
dent some $60,000 during his term 
of office, and the estate of Presi- 
dent Harding will receive refunds 
of about $26,000, 


CG Colonel John C. Coolidge, the 
President’s father, was visited at 
Plymouth, Vt., by William Wallace 
Stickney, law partner of Attorney 
General Sargent and_ onetime 
Governor of that state (on whose 
staff the elder Coolidge held the 
title of Colonel). Mr. Stickney 
had to go twelve miles by snow- 
mobile to reach the Coolidge farm, 
and even this machine had to be 
dug out of a drift near the 
Colonel’s home. 


@ The President spoke informally 
upon General Washington before 
The National Educational Associa- 
tion: “The end of Washington’s 
school days left him a poor cipher- 
er, a bad speller and a still worse 
grammarian.... ” 





CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Passed a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution 
whereby Congress would assemble 
in January instead of December and 
the President be inaugurated in 
January instead of March (see be- 
low), by vote of 73 to 2. (Resolu- 
tion went to the House.) 

@ Passed the Naval appropration 
bill carrying some $316,000,000, of 
which $26,000,000 is for aircraft 
and naval aviation. (Bill went to 
joint conference.) 

C Passed the first deficiency bill 
carrying $423,000,000 to make up 
deficiencies in Federal appropria- 
tions for the current year. (Bill 
went to joint conference.) 


@ Passed a bill offered by Sena- 
tor Walsh to punish for contempt 
of court persons who leave the 
country and refuse to return to 
testify in court by confiscating 
their property to a value _ not 
greater than $100,000,* without 
debate or record vote. (Bill went 
to the House.) 


The House— 

@ Passed the first important pub- 
lic buildings bill since 1913, 
carrying $165,000,000 to be spent 
over a period of five years. The 
money is to be ailocated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster Generalj to communi- 
ties in which buildings are most 
needed, but $50,000,000 is especially 
marked for the District of Colum- 
bia, by vote of 263 to 120. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 


@. Passed the War Department 
appropriation bill carrying $339,- 
500,000 for 1926-27, of which $15,- 
000,000 is for aviation and $50,000- 
000 for rivers and harbors. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

@Debated the Independent Offices 
Appropriations bill. 


*This bill is aimed to catch in future 
any witnesses who might go abroad, as 
did several of those wanted by the Gov- 
ernment in its oil suits. 


7A new departure. Hitherto Congress 
has specified where and what buildings 
were to be built and for how much—a 
proceeding which produced the old “pork 
barrel practice,’ every Congressman angling 
to get a fine building for his community. 
It was recognized that the President would 
never sanction an old-fashioned pork bar- 
rell bill, and since many buildings are 
badly needed this bill was passed with 
Administration approval. It was passed 
by a parliamentary maneuver—suspension 
of the rules—which prevented the offering 
of amendments and cut down debate to 
less than an hour but required a_ two- 
thirds vote for passage. In Washington it 
is planned to build offices for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Department of Agriculture and 
a repository for the national archives. 
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An Amendment i. 


There was no doubt how the Sen- 
ate felt about it. They voted 73 to 
2 in favor. This is the third time 
they have passed such a resolution. 
They passed it in the previous Con- 
gress (the 68th) and in the one 
before that (the 67th). But not yet 
has it been passed by the House. 

IT is a resolution to amend the 
U. S. Constitution by adding the 


following article: 

Section 1. The terms of the President 
and Vice President in office at the time 
this amendment takes effect shall end at 
noon on the third Monday in January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives 
then in office at noon on the first Monday 
in January of the year in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not 
been ratified, and the terms of their suc- 
cessors shall then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year and such meet- 
ings shall be on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 

Section 3. If the House of Representa- 
tives has not chosen a President, whenever 
the right of choice devolves upon them, 
before the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, then the Vice President chosen 
for the same term shall act as President 
until the House of Representatives chooses 
a President; and the Congress shall by law 
provide, in the event the Vice President 
has not been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, what officer 
shall act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the House of 
Representatives chooses a President, or until 
the Senate chooses a Vice President. 

Section 4, This amendment shall take ef- 
fect on the 15th day of October after its 
ratification. 


March 1, 1926 


The chief purpose of this amend- 
ment is to reduce the interval of 
four months between the election and 
taking of office of a President by 
about two months and a half, and 
the usual interval of 13 months be- 
tween the election of a Congress 
and its assembling to about two 
months. Incidentally it would do 
away with the short term* in 
which filibusters are so effective, 
and by having a new session begin 
immediately after a new Congress 
is elected would do away with the 
“Lame Duck” legislators. 

The reason that the House does 
not take kindly to the measure is 
that it will shorten the terms of 
members in office at the time of the 
ratification and since Congressmen 
serve only two years instead of six 
years as do the Senators, they are 
more concerned about the measure. 

The resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate was introduced by Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. The 
two Senators who voted against it 
were Blease of South Carolina and 
King of Utah. 

In the House, the Republican 
leader, Mr. Tilson, announced that 
he would leave the fate of the 
measure to the Steering Committee. 
Although there is apparently much 
opposition, Representative White of 
Kansas reported to the House a 
similar resolution on the day that 
the Senate passed that offered by 
Senator Norris. The White resolu- 
tion differs from that of the Senate 
principally in fixing Jan. 4 for the 
assembling of Congress, and Jan, 24 
~ the inauguration of the Presi- 

ent. 


Costly Inquiries 


In caucus, the Republicans of 
the Senate made an important de- 
cision. They voted that hereafter 
a resolution for an investigation 
be referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee to determine whether the 
investigation is likely to produce 
any desirable or utilitarian results 
before the investigation is voted 
on by the Senate. 

Heretofore a resolution for an 
investigation has been referred to 
the Committee on Audit & Control 
of Contingent Expenses, the chief 
function of which has been to esti- 
mate the probable cost of the in- 
vestigation (cost of clerks, stenog- 
raphers, transportation cost for 
witnesses, etc.). Then the resolu- 
tion for an investigation has been 
voted on by the Senate. Generally 
it has been passed because Senators 


*A short term session comes every second 
year, every other session ordinarily is 
“short.” Congress always meets in Decem- 
ber. Its term in office ends every second 
year on the fourth of March. Unless the 
President calls an extra session, all neces- 
sary business, including the passage of 
appropriation bills, must be done in the 
intervening three months, less the Christmas 
holidays. 
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do not care to lay themselves open 
to the charge of having helped the 
Administration cover up its defects. 
The Republican caucus declared 
that this system encourages promis- 
cuous investigation and is_ too 
costly. Senator Warren, Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, 
produced a list of the sums. appro- 
priated by the Senate for its in- 
vestigations in the last 17 years: 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
1927 4. 
1918 


The total cost for the nine years 
1910-18 inclusive is just about 
equal to the annual expenditure 
in the last two years. Senator 
Warren went on: “We have four 
or more investigations now in 
process, which up to the present 
have reached proportions from 
$11,600 to $124,000 plus. These 
are for investigations authorized 
and begun before the opening of 
the present session of Congress. 
What the total of these last may 
reach is unknown at present, al- 
though it is presumed that they 
are near their close. But, even 
during the last month, in one case 
one man drew a salary of $1,300 
for that one month’s service, the 
same as for the preceding month.” 

The recent investigations which 
are said to have been the costliest 
are those by the Committee on 
Mines & Mining into gold and sil- 
ver production, by the Committee 
on Public Lands & Surveys into 
forest reserves, etc., and by the 
special committee under Senator 
Couzens into the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

The Democrats and Progressive 
Republicans view this action by 
the Republican caucus with dis- 
taste and distrust. They regard it 
as a political move to shut off in- 
vestigations in order to protect the 
Administration. They fear that, if 
investigations are referred to com- 
mittees for appraisal as to their 
worth, the committees will pigeon- 
hole them. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
with next fall’s election in the 
offing, a flood of investigations 
seems to be in prospect, but how 
much the Republican action can 
hold back the flood is dubious. 
Even if a committee reports ad- 


versely on a proposed investiga- © 


tion, the Senate is likely to order 
the investigation if it continues in 
its present temper. 
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Aluminum Investigations 


The question of whether the Alu- 
minum Co. of America is a mono- 


Mrs. LINCOLN 


Her son went back to honor her 
(See p. 5) 


poly and whether it has engaged in 
illegal practices, last week brought 
forth action on three fronts. The 
reason the case has prominence and 
attracts ‘attention is of course that 
Andrew W. Mellon is a large stock- 
holder in the company and was 
formerly a director. 

In Pittsburgh the Federal Trade 
Commission held hearings in an at- 
tempt to prove that the Aluminum 
Co. had violated the law. The com- 
pany offered the Commission access 
to all its contracts with domestic 
and foreign firms, but when it came 
to divulging the list of its stock- 
holders the company balked. 

In Washington Senator Cummins 
made public the conclusions of the 
Department of Justice as to the ad- 
visability of prosecuting the Alu- 
minum Co. in accordance with a 
former complaint of the Trade 
Commission. That complaint charged 
that the Aluminum Co. had 1) de- 
layed shipments to competitors in 
order to injure them, 2) furnished 
defective metal for the same rea- 
son, 3) discriminated among com- 
petitors and subsidiaries in fixing 
its prices, 4) hindered its competi- 
tors from enlarging their business. 
The Department of Justice declared 
that from its own investigation 
these complaints could not be shown 
to be true, and the evidence con- 
tradicted them: 

“The facts developed in this in- 
vestigation show that it was a wise 
precaution on the part of the De- 


partment to make a further investi- 
gation of the charges alleged by 
the Commission to exist. It now 
appears that, had the Department 
filed a citation for contempt when 
the report was received, it would 
have been wholly impossible to sus- 
tain the charges appearing there- 


n. 

“With reference to the Commis- 
sion’s charges as to delays in de- 
liveries and defective metal ship- 
ments above referred to, the evi- 
dence is clear that the principal 
cooking-utensil subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Co. of America and a 
company in which it has a substan- 
tial financial interest suffered 
equally with other companies in 
this regard. 

“In respect to the charge of dis- 
criminations in prices, the evidence 
discloses that many customers re- 
ceived as great or greater discounts 
as those enjoyed by a company in 
which the Aluminum Co. owned a 
substantial interest.” 

In the Senate, Mr. Walsh of 
Montana presented a_ resolution 
authorizing the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to investigate the Alu- 
minum Co. and report to the Sen- 
ate whether legal action against 
it was warranted. He contended 
in a four-hour speech that the com- 
pany was an arrant monopoly and 
that the Department of Justice had 
not properly investigated it. The 
minority of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee supported the Department of 
Justice and opposed the proposed 
investigation on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional, saying: 

“If we persist in the practice of 
reviewing the conclusions of the 
Department of Justice with respect 
to criminal prosecutions or even 
civil suits, the Senate will be con- 
fronted at every session with de- 
mands for inquiries into alleged 
crimes against the United States 
wherein the Department of Justice 
has either secured an indictment 
or failed to secure an indictment 
and for failure to bring civil ac- 
tions; and the attempts to direct 
the President to appoint a lawyer 
who is known to be in harmony 
with the view of the Senate will 
become so frequent that the execu- 
tion of the laws will be practically 
transferred from the President to 
Congress. 

“This new conception of the pow- 
ers and duties of the Senate may 
end in a substantial recall of judi- 
cial decisions by the vote of both 
houses, accompanied, of course, by 
an effective co-operation of the 
Senate in the exercise of its func- 
tions to advise and consent to the 
appointment of judicial officers. 

“We deny the right or power of 
the Senate to try this case.” 
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IMMIGRATION 


Moral Turpitude 


The steel may strike the flint 
many times before a spark ignites 
the tinder. Two hundred and fifty- 
one times in the past year, by ac- 
tual count, the immigration section 
of the Department of Labor had 
denied admission to the U. S. to 
persons ineligible according to law 
—-to persons who admitted having 
committed-a crime or misdemeanor 
involving “moral turpitude.”* On 
the 252nd time the tinder went up 
in lurid flames. 

It so happens that some decades 
agot, it is unnecessary to say how 
many, a female child was born 
into an English family. She was 
christened Vera, and in due course 
of years she married and became 
the Countess Cathcart. The action 
of the story now comes to a 
time about five years ago. The 
Countess, leaving her wedded hus- 
band, took a journey to South 
Africa with the Earl of Craven. 
In due course Earl Cathcart di- 
vorced the Countess, naming the 
Earl of Craven as corespondent. 
There was, however, no “ever 
after” clause in the elopers’ con- 
tract, and after a time the Earl 
of Craven returned to his wife and 
was reconciled with her. The de- 
tails of the story may be left to 
romancers and moralists. Last fall 
the Earl of Craven and his wife 
came to the U. S. and took up 
their residence with friends amid 
the fleshpots of Manhattan. The 
Countess Vera, pretty and petite, 
became an author, wrote three 
novels and a play, and also became 
engaged to a young English play- 
wright, one Ralph Neale. Then, 
quite recently, Mr. Neale’s fiancée 
decided to come to the U. S. to 
supervise the production of her 
play, Ashes. 

On board ship the ubiquitous 
immigration offcers questioned her. 
She said she was divorced. They 
asked “Why?” She told them. In- 





*Other “moral turps” cases of prominent 
persons have not resulted in deportations. 


In 1924, Luis Angel Firpo, so-called Pam- 
pas bull, arrived in Manhattan. There 
was talk about him and a young woman 
on shipboard. She was not admitted be- 
cause she did not have a passport. Moral- 
ists endeavored to have Firpo excluded, 
but the immigration authorities found no 
evidence against him. In 1922, Pat Somer- 
set, English divorced actor, came to the 
U. S. with Edith Day, a musical comedy 
star. Her husband protested and Somerset 
was ordered deported. But the husband 


relented and Mr. Somerset and Miss Day 
were living at different hotels, and eventu- 
ally Mr. Somerset and Miss Day were 
married and the case was dropped. Still 
earlier (many years before the present 
law), Maxim Gorky famed Russian writer, 
and Karl Burrian, Bohemian opera tenor, 
came to the U. S. with ladies not their 
wives, as it later developed, but they 
departed before getting into trouble with 
immigration officers. 

tThe exact date according to the per- 
son concerned, although her knowledge is 
only hearsay, was May 14, 1894. 








stead of being allowed to land with 
the other cabin passengers, she 
was sans ceremony inclosed on El- 
lis Island. A board gave her a 
hearing and. decided she must be 
deported. U.-S. courts had held 
that adultery is a’ crime. She ad- 





COUNTESS VERA 


Why turpitude? Wherefore base? 


mitted what is at least equivalent 
to adultery. The officials opined 
that adultery involves moral turpi- 
tude. She appealed to Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis. He 
granted the appeal, considered for 
several days, and decided he had 
no choice under the law but to 
deport her. She then went to 
court through her attorneys and 
succeeded in postponing her de- 
portation. P 

Meantime a number of things 
had happened. She asked, “What 
about the Earl?” and U. S. women 
echoed the cry: “What! A double 
standard?” It was not a case of 
double standard. The immigration 
officials simply had not discovered 
that he was guilty of moral turpi- 
tude. He was questioned in Man- 
hattan, was quite open about what 
had taken place five years back. 
Next morning a warrant was is- 
sued for his arrest, but by that 
time he was in Montreal. The 
Countess indicated that the Earl 
was a craven; she was not going 
to leave the U. S., even if only 
Ellis Island, until ejected. 

She ejaculated before reporters: 


“Thank God, this isn’t British 
justice. In England a person is not 
guilty until proved guilty. Here 
he is guilty whether he is inno- 
cent or not. 

“Thank God, they couldn’t put 
me in the electric chair. I dare 
say Mr. Davis would like to if he 


could. Poor little me, why did 
they consider me a dangerous 
woman?” 


Finally and quite unexpectedly 
the Countess was allowed to go 
free for ten days by the immigra- 
tion authorities under her own 
personal bond of $500. 


Scant 


In Hudson, Mass., local authori- 
ties appeaied to the immigration 
authorities to deport a group of 
aliens who recently attended the 
funeral of a Mrs. Catherine Tomo- 
suines, who was buried with no oth- 
er ceremony than the scattering of 
red flowers on her grave. No move 
has yet been started to deport 
Mrs, Tomosuines herself. 


TAXATION 


Unison 


For four days representatives of 
the House and of the Senate in 
joint conference struggled to recon- 
cile the two tax reduction bills 
passed (TIME, Feb. 22) by their 
respective chambers. There was 
a divergence of some $125,000,000 
between the two bills. So there 
was good ground for conference. 

The greatest struggle was over 
estate taxes, which the House mem- 
bers were eager to retain and 
which the Senate wished to abolish. 
Finally a 20% maximum estate 
tax, with a personal exemption of 
$100,000, was agreed on. So the 
joint conference finally gave birth 
to the third tax reduction bill of 
the season—a compromise in which 
all shades of political affiliations 
were represented, but in which the 
tax views of the Administration 
appear uppermost. 

The main features of the new 
tax bill as compared with the old 
tax law: 

Normal taxes. 1%% to 5% 
(formerly 2% to 6%). 

Personal exemptions. For single 
persons $1,500 (formerly $1,000); 
for married persons $3,500 (former- 
ly $2,500); for dependents $400 
each (no change). 

Earned Income Deduction. 25% 
of tax (no change). All income 
under $5,000 net is “earned” (no 
change). Maximum income which 
may be classed as earned $20,000 
(formerly $10,000). 

Surtaxes. 1% to 20% _ on 
amounts of greater than $100,000 
{formerly 1% to 40% on amounts 


greater than $500,000). 
Estate taxes. Exemption of 
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$100,000 (formerly $50,000). 1% 
to 20% on amounts greater than 
$10,000,000 (formerly 1% to 40% 
on amounts greater than $10,000,- 
000). Credit on inheritance taxes 
paid to states of 25% (no change) 
during 1926, and credit of 80% 
thereafter. (The old estates taxes 
were reduced 15% retroactively in 
regard to the old law). 

Gift taxes. Abolished (formerly 
1% to 40%). Retroactive reduc- 
tion* the same as for estate taxes. 

Automobile taxes (formerly 5%). 
On trucks, abolished; on passenger 
automobiles, 3%; on tires and 
parts, abolished. 

Theatre admissions tax. One 
cent on each ten cents or fraction 
(no change). Tickets costing 75c 
or less (formerly 50c) exempt. 

Tax publicity. Abolished. 

In addition many minor taxes 
were abolished, including those on 
the following items: Cameras, 
films, firearms, ammunition, smok- 
ers’ articles, slot machines, mah 
jong sets, objets dart, jewelry, 
bowling alleys and pool rooms, 
shooting galleries, riding acad- 
emies, yachts, deeds and convey- 
ances. Taxes on lower-priced cigars 
were reduced. 

The estimated loss of revenue re- 
sulting from this bill is $887,811- 
000 for the calendar year of 1926 
and $343,000,000 for the calendar 
year of 1927. For various reasons 
it is believed that the loss of 
revenue for the fiscal year 1925-26+ 
will be only $208,000,000, and for 
1926-27 only $307,000,000. So it 
is not believed the Treasury will 
face a deficit. The chief items 
which go to make up the grand 
reduction of 1926: 


SOURCE REDUCTION 
BRCOMNS TWRIIDN ccccccccccssecss $164,400,000 
i - eae 15,000,000 
MU: WE vices senvencuicamadennes 2,000,000 
Capital stock tax ... 68,500,000 
SATE Scasessecssschesonabtababes 17,000,000 
| eae . 80,400,000 
Ss ee ee ee - 8,000,000 
Admissions and dues... 1,250,000 
Mah jong Sets .cccccrccssscors 1,000 


COAL 
Work 


The anthracite coal peace, nego- 
tiated a fortnight ago, with wage 
agreement to last until September, 
1930 (Time, Feb. 22), was last 
week made a fact. 

Seven hundred delegates repre- 
senting 158,000 anthracite miners 
assembled. One Communist among 
them was detected and ousted when 
he refused to abjure -his heresy. 
President Lewis of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union and his aides explained 
the agreement. A standing vote 

*Last week a Federal judge in Manhat- 


tan declared the gift tax unconstitutional. 
The Government will appeal the case. 


fIn 1925-26, for example, the first six 
months’ revenue has already been collected 
under the old law. 





was taken. Only two men voted 
against the agreement. 

Next morning at 7:00, whistles 
shrieked in the collieries of Penn- 
sylvania. Grinning miners, with 
carbide lamp on cap, went down in- 
to the dark. Carefully they tapped 
on the roofs to make sure no rock 
had loosened since their last visit 
170 days before. Busily they load- 
ed fallen rock and repropped the 
roof where it was necessary. 

By night there had been one 
fatality. One man had walked 
into a pocket of black damp that 
had accumulated in a long empty 
mine, but many others returned 
home happy—in two weeks there 
would be a pay check. 


KU KLUX KLAN 


Decline 


It was about ten years ago that 
an organization was founded in the 
name of the old secret society of 
reconstruction days, the Ku Klux 
Klan. It spread through the South 
and Southwest, burst across Mason 
and Dixon’s line into Indiana, 
spread eastward to New England, 
made some progress in the Middle 
West and gained a few footholds in 
the Far West. 

In many states it became a polit- 
ical bogey. The peak of its power, 
it appears, came in about 1923. 
Soon, however, it began to disinte- 
grate; scandal and dissension seized 
upon it internally; rival organiza- 
tions sprang up—the Independent 
Klan, the Knights of the Flaming 
Sword, etc.—and in some places 
community pressure attacked it 
from without. 

Last week the New York Times 
published an estimate of the Klan’s 
fortunes collected by its correspond- 
ents. The estimates can not always 
be taken as reliable, and in a num- 
ber of cases the number of mem- 
bers is probably egregiously in er- 
ror in one way or another, but 
there is a striking unanimity in the 
opinion that the Klan is declining. 
The following gives a synopsis of 
the estimates by states: 

Northeast 

Massachusetts three years ago 
claimed 100,000 members, but per- 
haps had no more than 7,000. The 
present estimate of its membership 
is 1,500. Its political influence 
is negligible. 

Connecticut in 1924 had 18,000 
members. Dissension has cut into 
its ranks and some of the larger 
local bodies have broken with the 
national organization. It claims 
that it never attempted an act of 
violence. 

New York had 200,000 members 
in 1923, and has now fewer than 
100,000. A state law was passed 
to make it reveal its membership, 
but it evaded it by incorporating as 
a benevolent society. Its strong- 
holds are on Long Island and in the 


southern and extreme western coun- 
ties of the state. Its influence is 
merely local. 

New Jersey once had 100,000 
members, now has perhaps 60,000. 
Its political power is not great. 
There has been a large amount of 
internal dissension. It still holds 
> eae out-of-door meetings, 
etc. 

Pennsylvania never made great 
headway. It has entered politics 
chiefly with negative success in the 
Pittsburgh region. It was able to 
send about 5,000 members to the 
parade in Washington last summer. 


Middle West 

Ohio claims 206,000 members, 
and in 1923 had about 300,000. Polli- 
ticians have changed from favoring 
it to indifference and gradually to 
opposition. Both Senators ignored 
its demands to vote against the 
World Court. It still has some local 
power,.but even that it failing. But 
it maintains handsome headquarters 
at Columbus, 

Michigan has had a number of 
body blows in politics, and was 
drowned by Protestant votes which 
elected an anti-Klan Catholic mayor 
of Detroit last fall. In a few cities 
it still hangs on. 

Indiana in 1923 had_ perhaps 
200,000 members, but probably not 
over 50,000 at present. It has 
wielded great political power, but 
this is waning, although politicians 
in general steer clear of incurring 
its wrath. In recent municipal elec- 
tions it succeeded in some cities 
and failed in others. Its former 
Grand Dragon is serving a life 
term in prison for murder of a 
girl. 

Illinois. Much internal dissen- 
sion has promoted the growth of 
rival bodies at Klan expense. Many 
suits are pending for accounting 
of its funds. Even at Herrin, where 
it was once very powerful, its in- 
fluence has receded. 

Missouri in 1922 claimed 150,000 
members, but probably has not 75,- 
000 today. In 1922 politics kept its 
hands off, although Senator Reed 
fought it and was elected. In 1924 
both parties denounced the Klan. 
Klan support has become a political 
liability. 

Kansas had a peak membership 
of 150,000 in 1924. Its leaders have 
made it conservative, supporting 
law enforcement and no violence. 
It still seems fairly healthy in this 
state. 


South and Southwest 


Georgia. Atlanta, the onetime 
Imperial City of the Klan, is nearly 
deserted so far as the Klan is con- 
cerned. The leadership of the Klan 
was lost when the Simmons and 
Clarke dynasty was overthrown by 
the Texan dynasty of Hiram Wes- 
ley Evans. The palace is deserted 
or nearly so, and the home it gave 
to Simmons was sold when he went 
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forth to found the Knights of the 
Flaming Sword. Clarke has founded 
the anti-evolution society—the Su- 
preme Kingdom (TIME, Feb. 1, 
EDUCATION). No more are great 
national meetings held in Atlanta. 
It still is powerful in small cities, 
and its political influence is con- 
sidered worth while. 

Mississippi two years ago had 
25,000 members, now has about 18,- 
000. Its strength is in cities and 
towns. Except for the state con- 
vention which nominated candidates 
to the 1924 Democratic National 
Convention, it has largely refrained 
from politics and chiefly confined 
itself to giving “tips” to prohibi- 
tion agents on how to catch boot- 
leggers. 

Louisiana membership may once 
have been 50,000. Last year a law 
was passed requiring public regis- 
tration of names of members, and 
only a few hundred names were 
filed. Its political influence, never 
great, has waned, and the number 
of “tips” to prohibition officers has 
greatly fallen off. 

Texas. According to a Grand 
Dragon who left the Klan last fall, 
it had 97,000 members a year and a 
half ago, and now has less than 
18,000. Several of its locals are in 
the hands of “supervisors’”—virtual 
receivers. Its power has fallen so 
rapidly that Klan support is a lia- 
bility to a politician. 

Arkansas. Much dissension broke 
the local Klans from the national 
body. The Independent Klan sprang 
up and later changed its name to 
the Mystic Knights of Arkansas, 
which claims to be non-political and 
non-religious. The Klan has prob- 
ably fewer than 10,000 members 
left. The present Governor was 
elected over its opposition. Poli- 
ticians generally announce that they 
have left the Klan. 

Oklahoma in 1923 claimed 90,000 
members, but perhaps only 20,000 
are left. Open air meetings have 
nearly disappeared. The Klan’s 
hold is now confined to the south- 
ern cotton-growing part of the 
state. State headquarters were re- 
cently moved from a large building, 
where meetings had been held for 
three years, to a single room. 





NEGROES 


The Right to Miscegenate 


Charlotte Anita Whitney is not 
in prison. She would have been 
there had not the Supreme Court 
granted a rehearing of her case, 
for she had been convicted under 
the California Criminal Syndical- 
ism Law and sentenced to 1 to 14 
years in prison for belonging to 
the Communist Labor Party. 

She had been a social worker, 











a supporter of woman’s rights. She 
is a descendant of five immigrants 
who came over on the May/lower. 
Yet some of the New England 














CHARLOTTE ANITA WHITNEY 


“Tt is only decent to allow them to 
do it, no matter what their color.” 


aristocracy, not to mention the 
aristocracy of the South, last week 
felt that her ancestors must have 
come over in the steerage from 





Leningrad. 

Last week in a speech to a 
branch of the National Woman’s 
Party in San Francisco she allowed 
herself thus to digress from her 
theme—Susan B. Anthony: 

“Susan B. Anthony was great 
because she recognized a new hu- 
man movement. Suffrage was such 
a new movement. ... We should 





not rest until we have it. Now 
one-tenth of the women of our 
country [the Negresses] are not 
enfranchised. . . 


“It will be years before we have 
courage to declare for complete 
suffrage State by State. And the 
result is our present intermarriage 





law. 

“Tf a full-grown man and woman 
wish to live together as man and 
wife it is only decent to allow them 
to do it, no matter what their 
color. 

“Our laws forbidding intermar- 
riage of Negroes and whites reduce 
the colored girl to the position of 
a dog, without the respect which 
should be accorded human beings, 
and without the redress of wrong 
accorded the white woman.” 

When she had done; 50 listen- 
ing ladies laid down the teacups 
and applauded. 





POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Elihu Root celebrated his 8lst 
birthday in Manhattan by holding 
no festivities, saying “It’s just an 
ordinary day.” 


Late one evening Joseph P. 
Tumulty returned home in Wash- 
ington from a dinner. He had a 
severe cold. He thought he smelled 
gas and went upstairs to find his 
wife and daughters, Grace and 
Alice, violently ill and coughing. 
A physician was called and found 
them suffering from monoxide gas 


poisoning. The kitchen stove was 
suspected. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, was frequently mentioned 


last week in Washington as a 
candidate for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania to succeed Gifford 
Pinchot. The Pennsylvania Sen- 
ators, (Pepper and Reed) and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon are 
understood to be supporting him. 
Mrs. Mary Key McBlair, a re- 
tired Government clerk, 72 years of 
age, lives in Washington. She has 
a pension of $20, a month because 
of Government service. Last week 
Representative E. Hart Fenn of 
Connecticut introduced a bill to 
give her a pension of $1,200 a 
year, saying that she is in desti- 
tute circumstances. Mrs. McBlair 
is the widow of a Washington at- 
torney, who left her no money. 
She secured a clerkship in the De- 


partment of Labor. President 
Harding made her position per- 
manent. President Coolidge  al- 


lowed her to serve two years be- 
yond the regular retirement age— 
70. The reason for this universal 
desire to serve Mrs. McBlair is 
that her grandfather, Francis Scott 
Key, wrote “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


In Florida, Republican leaders 
have espoused the cause of divid- 
ing the state into North Florida 
and South Florida. The reasons 
given for this dichotomy are that 
Tallahassee, the capital, is too dif- 
ficult to reach from the southern 
part of the state; that the north- 
ern part of the state should not 
be taxed for the extensive improve- 
ments needed in the southern part; 
that the two parts are different 
climatically and industrially. The 
proposed dividing line would cross 
the state east and west from a 
point on the Atlantic about 40 
miles south of St. Augustine, to 
the lower part of the Suwanee 
River, which would be the bound- 
ary—thence to the Gulf—leaving 
33 counties in South Florida and 
34 counties in North Florida. 


— 
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THE LEAGUE 


Developments 


At Berlin. Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, arrived from Geneva to 
confer with Foreign Minister 
Stresemann respecting the details 
of Germany’s forthcoming entry 
into the League. Later Ga Westin 
Relations Committee of the Reich- 
stag passed a resolution strongly 
condemning French propaganda, 
which has been urging that Poland 
be given a permanent seat on the 
League Council at the same time 
as Gcrmany. The German resolution 
was, of course, couched in purely 
general terms; did not mention 
Poland or her great ally France. 

At Rome. The Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League 
of Nations convened under the pres- 
idency of the Marquis Alberto 
Theodori and received the report 
of France touching her administra- 
tion of the mandated territories of 
Syria and Libya. Count Robert de 
Caix, Secretary-General of the 
French High Commission in Syria, 
and Count Gaston Clauzel, Director 
of the French Service of the League 
of Nations, did their best to explain 
why the French bombarded Damas- 
cus (TIME, Nov. 9). The session 
was naturally behind closed doors, 
but attentive listeners heard enough 
to evolve the catch phrase: “For 
the first time in history a Great 
Colonial Power is being cross- 
examined with regard to its treat- 
ment of a Weaker Nation.” Cynics 
smiled. 

At Geneva. The Permanent Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations 
announced that Greece has now 
paid over to Bulgaria one half the 
indemnity fixed by the Council of 
the League of Nations (‘I'IME, 
Dec. 28) after the Greco-Bulgar 
clash (TIME, Nov. 9). The re- 
sidual half (15 million leva; $110,- 
000) is to be paid on March 15. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 


The House of Commons _ took 
notable action only once last week; 
spent a great deal of time in de- 
bating the Anglo-Irak Treaty 
(TIME, Feb. 15,) which His Ma- 
jesty’s fiery Colonial Secretary, 
Colonel Leopold Stennett Amery, 
defended in part as follows: “The 
rejection of this covenant would 
make Great Britain ridiculous in 
the eyes of the League of Na- 
tions, contemptible in the eyes of 
the Turk and odious in the eyes 
of the people of Irok!” 

Observers winked an eye, re- 
flecting upon the oil beneath the 





surface of Irak and remembering 
Colonel Amery’s passionate in- 
sistence before the League Coun- 
cil that it should “request” Brit- 
ain to conclude the treaty which 
continues the British régime in 
Irak for another quarter of a cen- 
tury (TIME, Dec. 28, THE LEAGUE). 


To dissipate these cross-reflec- 
tions, they harkened to the words 
of Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain: “I am tired of the 
palpable untruth that this Gov- 
ernment is in Irak for the oil that 
British capitalists can get out of 
the Mosul region. If we were 
after oil we could have had the 
concession for all the oil in Mosul 
and concessions for anything else 
we liked....I was approached 
by a Turkish representative last 
March with the proposition that 
Great Britain should have the ex- 
ploitation of all the oil in the 
Vilayet of Mosul, provided that 
Turkey should be granted as much 
of the Vilayet as she wished. The 
reply of His Majesty’s Government 
was that they were trustees for 
Irak, that they were not possessors 
but mandatories, and that as man- 
datories and trustees they could 
not bargain away the rights and 
interests of Irak and her people 
in exchange for concessions. 

“Never was a shameful allega- 
tion made with less shadow of 
foundation!” 

The treaty was ratified 260 to 
116, after the Laborites had re- 
hashed the familiar reasons— 
chiefly “expense’—on account of 
which Britain should abandon the 
Christians of the unhappy Mosul 
frontier region to the Turks. The 
usual aftermath of crimination 
and recrimination ensued. 

Meanwhile at Angora, the Turk- 
ish capital, Sir Ronald Lindsay 
continued to negotiate the dicker 
with Turkey, on the basis of which 
the Anglo-Irak treaty may or may 
not go into effect without blood- 
spilling in Mosul. Sir’ Austen de- 
clared last week that this ex- 
alted chaffering and higgling are 
still going forward in “friendly” 
fashion. 

“Up, Saklatvala!” During the 
course of debate, an unidentified in- 
dividual cried from the gallery: 
“Mr. Speaker! I am an tinemployed 
man!. What are you going to do 
with me?” 

While an attendant was eject- 
ing him, the Commons rang with 
cries of “Up, Saklatvala!” from 
laughing members. Shapurji Sak- 
latvala, only Communist in the 
House of Commons, paid no heed to 
the alarm. 

Mme. Lenine. Famed anti-Com- 
munist fire-eater, Home Secretary 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks (popu- 
larly known as “Jix”) declared 
amid laughter, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that the widow of famed 
Bolshevist idol Lenine has applied 
for permission to end her days in 


England. Said the doughty “Jix,” 
stiffly: “Such an application would 
be treated on its merits, if pre- 
sented.” 


Henry Engaged 


Well-posted correspondents posi- 
tively and unanimously affirmed 
that the engagement of Prince 
Henry, third son of King George, 
to Lady Mary Scott, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Buccleuch, will 
be announced as soon as a decent 
interval has succeeded the official 
termination, of mourning for Queen 
Alexandra, which occurred late in 
the week. Meanwhile Lady Mary 
and her royal “fiancé by acclama- 
tion” were subjected to the usual 
ruthless publicity: 


HE SHB 
Twenty-five Twenty 
English Scottish 
Sportsman Sportswoman 


“Best princely dancer} ‘‘Most beautiful 


in England” daughter of a Scot- 
tish Duke” 

Career: Eton; Sand-| Often hostess at the 
hurst; Royal Rifles ; Duke’s four seats: 
Thirteenth Hus- Dalkeith House, 
sars; Tenth Hus- Dalkeith; Bowhill, 
sars; corner-stones ; Selkirk; Drumlan- 
inspections, etc., rig Castle, Thorn- 
etc., ete. hill; Boughton 

House, Kettering, 
, Northants 
Old family Older* family 


Liberal Dissent 


Mr. Lloyd George’s automobile 
sped toward Kingsway Hall, Lon- 
don, where 1,500 delegates of his 
party (Liberal) were assembling 
to decide whether they would sup- 
port his well-advertised Land Ten- 
ure Reform scheme (TIME, Sept. 
28 et seq.). Mr. George’s motor 
accidentally crashed into one of 
the stanchions of the hall, stopped. 
Mr. George stepped out of the 
wreckage, entered the hall. 

Farmer Liberal enthusiasts for 
his scheme virtually to nationalize 
the land applauded such sentiments 
as those uttered by one Mr. Lovel 
of Somersetshire: 

“Go on, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
God bless you! Some of the 
wealthy men may curse you, but 
other men and generations un- 
born will rise and call you blessed.” 

The general spirit of uneasiness 
and dissent within the party was 
made evident, however, when a 
Major Hore-Belisha slapped a 
man named Pringle publicly across 
the mouth, because he had ground- 
lessly accused the Major of writ- 
ing a certain anonymous news- 
paper article. 

To cap the climax of discord, 
the Rt. Hon. Edward Hilton 


*Naturally a matter of taste. Hers is 
admittedly one of the oldest in Scotland. 
His, by comparison, is a relative upstart 
in England. 











long famed as the fiscal expert of 
the Liberal party, announced that 
he had decided to follow Sir Alfred 
Mond’s lead (TIME; Feb 8) and’ re- 
signed from the party.* On the 
last day of the meeting the Labor- 
ite Daily Herald exulted: “Within 
the last few days the disappear- 
ance from the political arena of 
the corpse of Liberalism has been 
brought much nearer. Lloyd George 
stands alone, without friends and 
without support.” 

Not quite. 

Mr. George, as always, com- 
promised with his detractors. In- 
stead of insisting that his form of 
“nationalization” should be pre- 
sented to Parliament with the idea 
of having it made applicable to all 
land, he accepted a modified word- 
ing: “that land shall be held un- 
der a variety of tenures to meet 
different local conditions.” 

With all his eloquence he labored 
to bring the meeting around to 
indorse that compromise. At the 
eleventh hour he succeeded. Crit- 
ics opined, however, that only by 
a miracle can the depleted “cor- 
poral’s guard” of Liberals left to 
Leader George succeed in getting 
his scheme through Parliament. 


Mr. King of Canada 


During the recent “freak” Cana- 
dian election, that jovial Liberal, 
Premier William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, was astonished to find him- 
self defeated for his own seat in 
the Canadian House of Commons 
(TIME, Nov. 9 et seq). He in- 
curred the contemptuous nickname 
of “Seatless Mac” from his delight- 
ed Conservative enemies. 

Last week Premier King’s Lib- 
_eral henchmen whooped up voters 
of their persuasion at Prince AI- 
bert, Saskatchewan, where a vacant 
seat had been specially created by 
the resignation of one of Mr. King’s 
friends in order that he might cam- 
paign for it. The territory was nat- 
urally chosen with an eye to being 
“safe.” The candidate who op- 
posed the Premier was one Cap- 
tain D. Burgess, a_ sufficiently 
insignificant Independent. Sudden- 
ly, on the eve of the election, the 
Captain became obstreperous. He 
used the word “corruption.” He 
pointed to a printed ballot on which 
appeared the Premier’s full style 
and title. He brandished the ballot 
and demanded to know through 
what “pernicious influence” the let- 
ters “M. C.” (Military Cross) had 
been omitted after his own name. 
He threatened to take legal steps 
under the Canadian Elections Act. 
Finally he decided to vent his 
spleen in the following tempestuous 
campaign outburst: 

“You, my constituents, are to de- 





*Sir Alfred joined the Conservatives. 
Mr. Young, however, declared himself an 
Independent. 
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cide whether the Prince Albert seat 
in the House of Commons is a chat- 
tel to be passed from hand to hand 
at the whim of a chosen few, or 
whether the electors themselves are 
to have a voice as to who shall 
represent them at Ottawa. You are 
to decide whether the ballot is to 





N. E. A. 


HELENA PAULINE 


MARIA 


WILHELMINA 


Graciously parsimonious 


(See THE NETHERLANDS) 


be loaded so that the Liberal candi- 
date is presented on the ballot with 
all his rank and title while the In- 
dependent candidate is robbed of 
the Military Cross which he won in 
France.” 

Mr. King smiled amusedly. at 
this bombast. After a short visit 
to Prince Albert, he returned to 
Ottawa and allowed the Liberal 
steam roller in Saskatchewan to 
obliterate doughty Captain Burgess, 
M. C., six ballots to one. 

On the morrow after the polling, 
the Captain cried: “I consider that 
the moral victory rests with me!” 


Joyous Liberals pounded their 
desks in the Commons at the first 
news of their leader’s return. 


U.S. Typewriters 


George V paused before a Brit- 
ish typewriter in a booth at the 
British Industries Fair, London. 
While His Majesty toyed with the 
idea of striking one of the type- 
writer’s keys, a respectful mem- 
ber of the exhibiting firm envel- 
oped a disquieting bit of informa- 


tion in honeyed words. The King 
was informed that almost all of 
the typewriters used by the Brit- 
ish Government are of U. S. manu- 
facture. 

Conservative British journalists 
refused to quote the king’s re- 


joinder. They declared that he 
seemed “intensely annoyed.” The 
irrepressible correspondents of 
U. §S. news organs cabled the 
King’s words: “This is scandalous! 
I will personally see to it, and 
have the matter looked into.” 
Later, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Ronald MeWNeill, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, de- 
clared that preference would be 
given to British typewriters by the 
Government as soon as the Brit- 
ish typewriter manufacturers 
catch up with the standard set by 
. S. concerns. At present over 
150 U. S. typewriters per day are 
imported, duty free, into England. 


NETHERLANDS 
Dutch Treat 


Scarcely a sovereign in Europe 
is so wisely and graciously parsi- 
monious as Wilhelmina Helena 
Pauline Maria of Orange, Queen of 
the Netherlands. Her favorite Pal- 
ace, at The Hague, has such an air 
of whitewashed simplicity that non- 
Dutch-speaking tourists have been 
known to leave the city under the 
impression the Court resides at the 
late Mr. Carnegie’s far more sump- 
tuous Peace Palace. The tastes 
of the Prince Consort (Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin) are likewise 
circumscribed within the same 
prudent limits. Hence, when a large 
appropriation was recently placed 
at the disposal of the royal pair to 
be expended on the celebration of 
their 25th wedding anniversary, the 
foreign diplomats at The Hague 
speculated whimsically upon the 
form which this “celebration” would 
take. 


Last week they found out. The 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and the 
heiress apparent, Princess Juliana 
Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, 
proceeded to the Church of Saint 
Jacob and participated in a service 
of thanksgiving. That was all. 


The money destined for a Court 
fete was expended in toto to re- 
lieve the widespread misery caused 
by the recent disastrous floods 
(TIME, Jan. 11, INTERNATIONAL). 
The Queen’s almost fanatically de- 
voted subjects were roused from 
their usual respectful but undemon- 
strative attitude. Whenever Queen 
Wilhelmina rode out last week she 
was greeted by deep-throated yet 
melodious* cheers. 





*Although printed Dutch words convey 
a guttural jangle to the English-reading 
eye, the ample Dutch vocal chord mellows 
them astonishingly. 
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FRANCE 
Record Fall 


Two years ago, U. S. students 
at Paris celebrated with notable 
champagne-bibbing the fact that 
they could get, roughly, 29 francs 
for a dollar—and a drinkable quart 
of champagne for the 29 francs. 
That was the greatest number of 
francs ever* exchangeable for a 
dollar in the history of the world. 
Then the firm of Morgan loaned 
the French Government $100,000,- 
000; and one could get only some 
14 franes for the dollar. Last 
spring the franc began to slip 
badly again. Last week the Amer- 
ican Express Co., at Paris, was 
paying out approximatelyt 28 
frances for the dollars which its 
clients smilingly proffered. In 
Les Nights Clubs Americains, atop 
Montmartre, the good-old-bad-old 
times had come again—though in- 
deed the quarts of champagne in 
that vicinity were being held at 
100 franes and up. 

The Reason. Ree the 
world financiers placed this dis- 
couraging value upon the franc 
(the record “low” since the Mor- 
gan loan) because at Paris there 
continued, in the Chamber of Devu- 
ties, that ignoble squabble (TIME, 
Feb. 22, et ante) which has 
brought the legislative machinery 
of France to practically a full 
mp within the last few weeks. 

19% Hours. At 11 a. m., early 
in the week, the Deputies " seated 
themselves for what was scheduled 
to be the show-down session on the 
tax measures which they have been 
considering so long. At 6:30 a. m. 
next morning the Deputies out, 
after having literally hashed all 
the measures presented to them 
into such a jumble that the great- 
est fiscal experts in France dis- 
agreed by hundreds of thousands 
of francs as to what revenue the 
resulting bill would produce. None 
the less, the Deputies passed it and 
gave Premier Briand a vote of 
confidence, 258 to 145—i. e., with 
over 100 abstentions, enough to have 
overthrown the Premier if even 
half the abstentees had _ voted 
against him. Finally, the Chamber 
voted itself a much needed recess. 

Lottery. The complete chaos into 
which this session degenerated was 
well shown two days later, when 
a clause in the tax bill empowering 
the state to hold lotteries was dis- 
covered to have been passed, al- 
though scarcely 1% of the depu- 
ties knew it had ever been con- 
sidered. 

Former Premier Herriot, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, had read out 
the lottery clause while the Depu- 
ties were quarreling among them- 


*The official “low” was recorded on the 
Manhattan Stock Exchange, March 19, 
1924, at 8.46c per franc, or 28.61 francs 
per dollar. 


728.09 on the Paris Bourse. 





selves so loudly that no one heard 
him. He had asked if there were 
any objections. Still no one heard 
him. He had declared the clause 
adopted in default of objections. 
Still no one heard him. He then 
forgot all about it. Two days 
later, someone observed that the 
clause had been duly recorded as 
“passed.” 

Aftermath. Premier Briand sourly 
watched his Finance Minister, M. 
Doumer, take this rattlebrained bill 
to the Senate. Admittedly it was 
almost worthless. M. Doumer’s 
experts opined that it might pro- 
duce 2% billion francs of added 
revenue, whereas at least 5 billions 
are necessary. The Senate Finance 
Committee’s first act was to prune 
away some of its notorious “spoof” 
clauses (TIME, Feb. 15), mere Ieg- 
islative “nifties”’} not worthy of 
the Senators’ laughter. The gen- 
eral impression was that the bill 
could scarcely be worse. But it 
was at least a bill! It was, in 
fact, a great triumph for M. 
Briand. 

Since autumn, three Finance 
Ministers (Caillaux, Painlevé and 
Loucheur) and two Premiers (Pain- 
levé twice) have fallen on this one 
tax issue, without being able to 
get as far as MM. Briand and 
Doumer got last week—without be- 
ing able to get the Chamber to in- 
dorse any program whatever for 
recouping the finances of France. 
Therefore, M. Briand’s triumph 
was great. The Senators, eager to 
help him, prepared to “amend” 
the crazy-quilt bill into something 
workable. It was considered cer- 
tain that they will stretch the con- 
stitutional limits of their amending 
power to the uttermost. Presum- 
ably when the bill goes back to 
the Chamber it will embody most 
of the measures for “indirect tax- 
ation” desired by Finance Minister 
Doumer (TIME, Feb. 1). 


Bugle 


At 11 a. m. on Nov. 11, 1918, 
one Corporal Sellier pursed his lips, 
pressed a bugle against them and 
sounded the call for which the 
world had waited too long, “Cease 
fire!” 

Last week “the bugle which 
stopped the World War” was de- 
posited at Les Invalides, the great 
Paris War Museum, where may 
also be seen the railroad car in 
which the Armistice was signed— 
the whole appropriately within a 
stone’s throw of where Napoleon 
lies, locked in his enormous vault 
with the keyhole shaped like a 
letter “N.” 

Marshal Foch attended the cere- 
mony of placing the bugle in its 

tSuch as that every Deputy must give 


notice of how many horses he owned and 
the total horse-power of his automobiles! 





case. With him came General 
Gouraud, now Military Governor 
of .Paris. To them came bugler 
Corporal Sellier. Upon his chest 
the one-armed General Gouraud 
pinned the Croix de Guerre. 


Le Marechal’s Derby 


An excited gendarme wrenched 
a Parisian telephone instrument off 
its hook. “Fleurns, vingt-huit, 
trente!” he cried—the number of 
the private residence of Marshal 
Foch. Soon the gendarme com- 
menced to sputter with vigor and 
at length. 

He told that the automobile of 
M. Le Maréchal had crashed into 
a motor driven by Mlle. Godart, the 
daughter of M. Justin Godart, 
Minister of Labor and Health in 
the last Herriot Cabinet (TIME, 
June 23, 1924). He told that the 
scene of the crash was the broad 
Champs-Elysées, where motor cars 
have perhaps more space in which 
to avoid one another than any- 
where else in Paris. He meticu- 
lously read out of his notebook a 
list of the personal damages sus- 
tained from flying glass: Un—The 
derby hat of Marshal Foch pierced 
by a sliver. Deux—The lapel of 
his civilian coat likewise _ rent. 
Trois—Minor lacerations suffered 
by Mlle. Godart, by her mother 
who was riding with her, by Cap- 
tain Hopital, aide to Marshal 
BOG. ..6id 

Soon reports of the accident 
spread about. Parisians expressed 
their relief, rejoiced especially for 
the sake of Mme. Foch (the for- 
mer Julie Bienvenue) and the two 
Foch daughters, Mme. Bécourt and 
Mme. Fournier. To his only son, 
they recalled, is vouchsafed the dis- 
tinction “Mort pour la France.” 


HUNGARY 


Pugnacious Unrest 


At Budapest occurred further 
scandalous developments in con- 
nection with the notorious “Thirty 
Billion France Forgery” (TIME, 
Feb. 1). Although some four to 
six policemen guarded every street- 
corner, the Opposition Leader, 
Deputy Vasony, a former Minister 
of Justice, found himself looking 
up the muzzle of a revolver as he 
left the Parliament House, at dusk. 

Cried the “unidentified ’ ruffianly 
youth” who held the _ revolver: 
“You dare to attack the Govern- 
ment and Premier Bethen! Take 
that! And that!” (striking him 
in the face with a brass knuckled 
fist). Then policemen scurried up 

Uncharitable persons accused 
the Premier of importing such ruf- 
fians to deal with his opponents. 








GERMANY 


** Bum’’ 


The Philadelphia draft-dodger 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll con- 
tinued to cool his heels in the jail 
at Mosbach, Germany, last week 
(TIME, Feb. 22). 

The investigating magistrate, one 
Judge Trautwein, continued mum as 
to the exact nature of the offense 
which Bergdoll was alleged to have 
committed with a Heidelberg girl 
some three years ago. Said the cau- 
tious Judge: “It is just a simple 
ease which concerns alleged offenses 
against the proprieties. All I can 
say is that Herr Bergdoll is being 
held in connection with certain com- 
plaints filed in behalf of some chil- 
dren, girls and boys.” 

Blatantly delighted at this re- 
velation, that notorious U. S. tab- 
loid, the New York News, exulted: 


“BERGDOLL PROVES HE’S A 
BUM 


“In this column we once called Grover 
Bergdoll, America’s most infamous draft 
dodger, a bum. Recent news from Germany 
indicates that he has been doing his best— 
or worst—to prove we were right.” 


ITALY 
In the Borghese Gardens 


For almost a year Mussolini’s 
physicians have forbidden him 
his favorite exercise: a daily half- 
hour ride on ‘a horse as mettle- 
some as his pet lioness, Italia 
Bella. 

Last week he apparently con- 
sidered himself sufficiently re- 
covered from a series of intestinal 
disorders to ride horsebeck once 
more. First, his motor car roared 
at top speed up the Corso Umberto 
Primo, dashed out the Porta del 
Popolo, and climbed the lovely 
heights of the Borghese Gardens, 
now perhaps the most beautiful 
public park in Rome. There, im- 
maculate in formal riding cos- 
tume, he stepped out. His horse 
was led up. A crowd of Fascists 
cheered as he climbed into the 
saddle. 

For half an hour he cantered, 
galloped, walked. Later, in his 
motor again, he dashed through 
the streets of Rome, as Wilhelm 
der Zweite once sped down Unter 
den Linden—giving way only to 
the Municipal Fire Department. 


Historians and lovers of the 
arts found their thoughts a little 
stirred, as always, by the name 
of those art patrons par excellence, 








TIME 


the Borghese. Jl Benito, as he rode 
through their onetime gardens* 
was well within sight of the Villa 
Borghese—next to the Vatican 
the chiefest art treasure-house in 
Rome. He may have _ reflected 
that Napoleon, to whom he is so 
often compared, placed his sister, 
the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, 





PAULINE BONAPARTE 
- « - much resembled Venus 


in that Villa. She is there still— 
reclining in marble on a marble 
couch, as Venus, whom she much 
resembled. Her husband, Camillo 
Filippo Ludovico, Prince Borghese, 
was paid another great compliment 
by Napoleon. The Corsican, with 


characteristic economy, left his 
beautiful sister at Rome, but 
caused the most valuable pieces 


in the Borghese collection to be 
conveyed to Paris. They have never 
been returned. Strolling about the 
Louvre, one notes that its most 
precious exhibits are very apt 
to bear a discreetly printed card 
on which the word “Stolen”} is 


omitted: “From the Borghese 
Collection.” 
Not all the original stealing 


was done by Napoleon, however. 
The Borghese from Pope Paul V 
(Camillo Borghese, 1550) down, 
stole not a few trifles themselves. 
They also purchased with the gen- 


erosity of gods. Their depleted 
collection still ranks among the 
finest in the world. 





*Since 1902 the property of the State, 
which purchased them from the family after 
a tenure of over 300 years. 


TOfficially they were “‘bought’’—for a song. 
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Stern Comedy 


Signora Matteotti, widow of the 
reputedly Fascist-murdered million- 
aire Socialist Deputy (TIME, June 
23, 1924, et seq.), commented bit- 
terly upon an announcement made 
last week that the five men now 
charged with the “unpremeditated 
murder” of Matteotti are to be tried 
at Chieti next month. Said she: 
“IT am withdrawing my lawyers. I 
shall ignore the trial. Through 
the machinations of the Fascist 
government those actually to blame 
will not be tried. It would be re- 
pugnant to me to participate in 
such a comedy.” 


e . ° 


At the time of the murder even 
Premier Mussolini himself was sus- 
pected of instigating the assassins, 
and his party’s supremacy was 
momentarily threatened by the 
scandal. During the ensuing dila- 
tory proceedings, the Fascist pros- 
ecutor has whitewashed all Fascists 
of any importance. 


Blatant Symbol 


Mussolini with an emperor’s fillet 
encircling his brow. Mussolini 
staring ferociously from sightless 
eyes, frowning like omnipotent 
Jove. Mussolini represented by a 
bust of sinister green bronze, ten 
times natural size. Such was the 
symbol of imperialism which ar- 
rived recently at Manhattan, U.S.A., 
and was_ shipped to _ Boston 
last week as the chief item in a 
traveling exhibit of Italian art, 
which has been both sponsored and 
censored by the Fascist Govern- 
ment. 

When the exhibition opened at 
Manhattan, supercilious critics ex- 
pressed a mild surprise that the 
Italian sculptor Wildt had managed 
to get so brutal and unflattering a 
likeness of Jl Duce past the Fascist 
censor. They dismissed the bust 
as an unpleasant thing to look 
upon and turned away... . 

Last week they rushed back for 
another look. A _ widely credited 
rumor had spread to the effect that 
Benito Mussolini is himself the 
owner of the bust, that he himself 
ordered it shipped to the U. S. 
for the exhibit. 


GREECE 


Pangalos Dictates 


A short, cynical, perpetually 
sneering soldier presides over the 
Dictature which governs Greece 
(TIME, Jan. 11). He has dissolved 
Parliament, suppressed newspapers 
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unfavorable to him, raised a forced 
loan (TIME, Feb. 1), and generally 
conducted himself with the arbi- 
trariness of a Napoleon, without 
exhibiting the Corsican’s personal 
charm. He is General Theodore 
Pangalos. He is said habitually 
to adorn his commands with the 
oaths of a drill sergeant. . Last 
week he ripped out several terse 
orders. Promptly 15 Greek officers 
and politicians were marched 
aboard a ship and departed into 
exile. Pangalos barked again and 
all citizens were ordered to de- 
liver up whatever “military” fire- 
arms they possessed, within a 
month. The official apologia de- 
clared that these steps were taken 
“purely as precautionary measures, 
yet if an investigation now under 
way reveals anything of a grave 
nature, exemplary punishment will 
be meted out to the guilty.” 

Kondylis. Observers smiled awry 
upon hearing that General Kondylis 
(once a fellow conspirator with 
Pangalos) headed the list of the 
exiled last week. They remembered 
that among those previously exiled 
by Dictator Pangalos is his former 
arch-rival, Colonel Plastiras, who 
was himself the quasi-dictator of 
Greece some few years ago (TIME, 
Dec. 31, 1923). A few of the 
numberless conspiracies of these 
men were recalled. 

Pangalos’ Rise. During the politi- 
cal upheavals of 1920, General 
Pangalos was dismissed as Chief 


‘of the General Staff of the Greek 


Army in Asia Minor, a post which 
he had obtained by intrigue and 
managed to hold for only about a 
year. Ousted, he began to con- 
spire with the likewise disgruntled 
General Kondylis (exiled last 
week) and with Admiral Hadjiky- 
riakos (his present silent partner 
in dictatorship). In 1922, the three 
were about to launch a coup d’ 
état, when two other discontented 
officers, Colonels Plastiras and 
Gonatas, got ahead of them. The 
adroit colonels sprang a coup of 
their own; sprang it first; sent 
King Constantine packing for the 
last time;* acknowledged his eld- 
est son, George II, as their King; 
and proceeded to “dictate” as they 
liked. 

George the Last. Disappointed 
but undaunted by this _ setback, 
Pangalos, Kondylis and Hadjikyria- 
kos all enlisted under the banner 
of Plastiras and Gonatas. While 
the unhappy George II “reigned 
though he could not rule,” a de- 
generate struggle for supremacy 
was waged between Plastiras at 
Athens and his purely nominal ad- 
herent, Pangalos, who had _suc- 
ceeded in demanding and obtaining 
the military governorship of Mace- 





*He reigned from 1913 until 1917, when 
he was forced to abdicate by the Allies. 
His second son, Alexander. then reigned 
until his death in 1920, when Constantine 
was recalled. Exiled once more, Con- 
Stantine died in 1923. 
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donia and Thrace. Bribes and the 
subtle poisons for which the mod- 
ern Greeks are notorious were re- 
sorted to with abandon. By 1923, 
Pangalos had gathered sufficient 
power to become chiefly instru- 
mental in forcing King George II 
into exile (TIME, Dec. 31, 1923) 





PANGALOS 
Vigorous, profane 


despite the 1afluence of “Dictator” 
Plastiras, who wished to retain the 
King as a convenient figurehead. 

The Republic. A series of Pre- 
miers, of whom Venizelos was the 
first (TIME, Jan. 21, 1924), then 
carried on, with Admiral Koundou- 
riotis as Regent for the vacant 
throne. Finally the Army, incited 
by Pangalos, forced the proclama- 
tion of the Hellenic Republic, after 
a corrupt plebiscite had been held. 
Regent Koundouriotis assumed the 
title of “Provisional President”; 
and Pangalos obtained an ascend- 
ancy over the several Papanasta- 
sion* cabinets (TIME, March 24, 
1924, et seq.). 

At that time Pangalos’ arro- 
gance came fully to light. He 
strode into Parliament when he 
chose and gave the Deputies a 
dressing down as though they were 
schoolboys. Soon his high-handed- 
ness hastened the fall of the last 
Papanastasion cabinet, which he 
virtually controlled. Suddenly he 
found himself among the “outs” 
when the Venizelist Premier Mi- 
chalacopoulos came in (TIME, Nov. 
24, 1924). 

The Dictature. Thus ousted once 
more, Pangalos conspired again 
with Admiral Hadjikyriakos to 
seize the government by force. As 





*M. Papanastasion was exiled last week 
and his newspaper, Democratia, suppressed. 








in 1920, they were racirig~to-latinch 
their coup d’ etat before someone 
else succeeded in getting ahead of 
them. This time their ally of 
1920, General Kondylis, became 
their chief rival. They  out- 
maneuvred him—sprang their coup 
a and with success (TIME, July 


Pangalos seized the premiership 
and the highly strategic War Min- 
istry. Admiral Hadjikyriakos, lean 
and bearded, ensconced himself in 
the Ministry of Marine. For a 
time they made a _ pretense of 
democracy, proclaimed that impar- 
tial elections would be held in 
March, 1926. Their power, how- 
ever, increased faster than they 
had expected. Finally, with the 
complete recklessness which is the 
leading characteristic of Pangalos, 
they proceeded to proclaim the 
present absolute Dictature, with 
Pangalos as Dictator (TIME, Jan. 


CHINA 
Chang, Feng, Wu 


Vicissitudes of last week touching 
the affairs of that perennial trio 
of Chinese War Lords, Chang, 
Feng and Wu: 

Chang. Super-Tuchun Chang Tso- 
lin, “War Lord of Manchuria,” 
summoned his chief henchmen to 
Mukden early in the week, and 
caused them to adopt a resolution 
declaring that the three Man- 
churian provinces (Shenpking, 
Holung-kiang and Kirin) no longer 
recognize the authority of the so- 
called “Government of China” at 
Peking. 

Since Chang is _ anti-Bolshevik 
and pro-Japanese, Moscow editors 
fulminated, although the Soviet 
Government recently succeeded in 
making Chang kotow toward it, to 
the extent of releasing from ar- 
rest (TIME, Feb. 1) M. Ivanoff, 
the Soviet manager of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

Feng. Super-Tuchun Feng Yu- 
hsiang, “the Christian War Lord 
who protects Peking,” was reported 
to be sending a large army down 
from his base at Kalgan, to disci- 
pline again the rebellious General 
Li (TIME, Jan. 4) in  Chihli 
Province. 

Meanwhile a letter was received 
anent a significant adventure which 
befell Mr. Felix Morley, able cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun. 
Mr. Morley described how he had 
seen a big U. S.-built locomotive, 
“camouflaged and armored,” come 
steaming into the little station of 
Ching Lung Chiao in lieu of the 
regular train to Peking and mira- 
culously almost on time. “Instead 
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of the nondescript trucks and de- 
erepit coaches of the ordinary 
Chinese ‘accommodation,’ there was 
in tow just one caboose-like vehicle, 
labeled in clear English a ‘wreck- 
ing car.’ And equally in accord 
with China as she is today were 
two dirty and smallpox-pitted sol- 
diers of Super-Tuchun Feng lolling 
in the single doorway.” 

Mr. Morley ventured into the 
caboose and had his first-class 
ticket punched by “a scared-looking 
little conductor, whose costume 
started off well with a braided cap 
and ended rather pitifully in shab- 
by carpet slippers.” He _ then 
glimpsed “an efficient, snappy- 
looking officer” of Marshal Feng’s 
army seated on a bench in a spe- 
cial compartment, and was called 
in when the officer needed a cork- 
serew. Thereafter they sat toping 
and smoking for some time, al- 
though “of course [Mr. Morley 
was] not unfamiliar with the tra- 
dition that the soldiers of the 
‘Christian General’ neither smoke 
nor drink.” 

The officer, one General Chang 
{not Chang Tso-lin], replied to an 
insinuation that China is ruining 
herself by civil wars: “I think 
your American Revolution was a 
sort of civil war, wasn’t it? But 
you don’t criticise Washington now 
for ruining his country.” 

Later Correspondent Morley saw 
the same caboose, with Feng him- 
self inside, “going through to Pek- 
ing at the top speed possible now- 
adays on a Chinese railroad... 
about 17 miles an hour.” 

Wu. Super-Tuchun Wu Pei-fu, 
“War Lord of Central China,” 
busied himself with besieging one 
of Feng’s armies at Hsinyanchow 
last week. Dr. Nils D. Nelson of 
St. Paul, Minn., the resident mis- 
sionary Bishop, was “accidentally 
shot by Wu’s troops.” 


JAPAN 


Fat Yens 

Japanese speculators rubbed and 
rubbed their crinkly parchment- 
skinned hands. The yen has been 
mounting, leaping upward. Last 
week it touched 46.19c, the nearest 
approach to parity (49.85c) since 
1923. 

In the counting houses of Toyko 
could be heard a shrill, joyous 
eackling. Aged financiers assured 
one another over chopsticks* and 





*“Chop” is pidgin-English for “quick.” 
The Chinese call these implements kwaitsze, 
literally “the quick ones.” The __ eti- 
quette governing their use is_ elaborate. 


To lay them crossed upon the bowl is a 
sign that one wishes to leave the table. 
During a period of mourning chopsticks 
are usually put away, and the mourners 
eat with their fingers. 


rice that the Golden Sun of Japan 
will soon rise upon a yen restored 
to the gold standard. Meanwhile 
Japanese government officials 
called attention to the fact that 
the embargo against exporting sil- 
ver from Japan was recently lifted 
without untoward results. 


Measles 


Prince Yasuhito Chichibu-no- 
miya, second son of the Mikado, 
lay abed at Miirren, Switzerland. 
Now and then he twitched about 
and eased the pain-pricks darting 
through his left instep, recently 
strained by a sprawl upon the ice 
(Time, Feb. 22). Several times 
he wakened in the night and 
wondered why he seemed to be 
growing pain-prickly all over. 

Soon after dawn his Japanese 
physician visited him, blanched. 
Rushing from the room he tele- 
graphed to Berne for a specialist, 
to Geneva for a nurse, to London 
for another nurse. Prince Chichibu 
had been stricken with measles—a 
serious disease for an adult. 


. 


Package 

At Vancouver, B. C., the chef of 
the great transpacific liner, Em- 
press of Asia, received a_ bulky 
package from an anxious Canadian 
messenger and bore it reverently 
to a special ice box. Inquisitive 
passengers who insisted on visiting 
the ship’s kitchens were allowed a 
peek at the package as a special 
favor. Across it sprawled an ad- 
dress: “For the Tokyo Angling 
and Country Club, Tokyo, Japan.” 

At Tokyo the members of the 
Tokyo Angling and Country Club* 
awaited the package with decorous 
impatience. A few of them went 
out and walked about among the 
numerous diminutive streams and 
lakes owned by the club. They 
talked excitedly. They speculated 
on whether the 5,000 Eastern Ca- 
nadian trout eggs which they had 
ordered from Vancouver would 
hatch out into sportive speckled 
game for Japanese fishermen. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Quieter Mexico 


The deportation of non-Mexican 
priests and nuns, begun a fort- 
night ago (TIME, Feb. 22), was 
proceeding as the week opened, 
and in a test case one Mexican 
court held that this action by the 
Calles Government was _§s strictly 
constitutional. 


Abroad, however—at Washing- 


*Japan’s most exclusive millionaire coun- 
try club. The late president of the club 
was Viscount Takaaki Kato, Premier of 
Japan, who recently died (Time, Feb. 8). 


ton, London, Madrid—a notable 
furore was created, and the rep- 
resentatives of the U. S., Britain 
and Spain in Mexico City were 
instructed to employ harsh lan- 
guage at the Mexican Foreign 
Office. 

They did so. The deportations 
were halted overnight. Chastened 
Mexican police liberated such cler- 
gymen as they had locked up prior 
to deportation. Assurances were 
given that the religious clauses of 
the decidedly “advanced” Mexican 
Constitution will not be enforced, 
at least for the present. 

The Constitution. Historians re- 
called that this much-maligned doc- 
ument may be looked upon as the 
written expression of the spirit 
of nationalism, which has continued 
to smolder fiercely in Mexico 
through centuries of foreign oppres- 
sion and exploitation. Mexico City 
was actually founded almost a 
century before Europeans were in- 
formed that there existed an Amer- 
ican Continent. Long before the 
Pilgrim Fathers arrived to dwell 
in bigoted rusticity among sav- 
ages, the American tribes calling 
themselves Mexica or Azteca had 
created the Mexican Empire and 
evolved a high and urban state 
of civilization, with courts of jus- 
tice, a highly developed agricul- 
tural, mechanical and artistic 
technique, and a stone architecture 
which commanded the respect of 
the luxury-loving Spaniards when 
they arrived. 

All this vanished amid the en- 
suing centuries of cutthroat Europ- 
ean misgovernment, during which 
Spanish Catholicism was imported 
and constituted a serious drain 
upon the purses of the ungently 
“converted” Mexicans. The Span- 
iards were followed by equally un- 
scruplous adventurers, many in 
foreign pay. With the decades, 
such Mexicans as retained a na- 
tional consciousness acquired a bit- 
ter hatred and distrust of all for- 
eigners. They also developed the 
unlovely characteristics of a peo- 
ple too long oppressed. 

When the present Mexican Con- 
stitution was promulgated in 1917 
it was deliberately worded in such 
a way as to make it constitutional 
for Mexicans to drive out foreign 
nationals — churchmen, business 
men, almost everybody—and to pre- 
serve the natural resources of Mex- 
ico from further foreign exploita- 
tion. Foreign nationals consider that 
they have “vested rights” in Mex- 
ico, after being there all these 
years. In a sense all “rights” are 
perhaps matters of usage. It is 
however the determination of the 
Mexican Nationalists to enforce 
their Constitution as soon as they 
are strong enough to do so, They 
consider that their ancestors have 
bequeathed to them pre-European 
“vested rights” in Mexico. 
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M U S I C a phenomenal voice. It was not 
phenomenal, they said. It was 





Debut 


There came to Manhattan a spe- 
cial delegation from Kansas City, 
a delegation that included Mayor 
Beach and many substantial citi- 
zens. There were taxi-loads of 
flowers. There were 10,000 people 
beside themselves to get into the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and ar- 
rogant mounted police out to con- 
trol them. There were more than 
5,000 people turned away, nine of 
whom took their disappointment so 
ill-humoredly that they were ar- 
rested for being disorderly. There 
were those who offered $100, $150 
for a seat, one man who paid $25 
for admission to stand. And 
through it all, a person who did 
not seem to lose her head was the 
girl with the voice that was 
creating all the excitement, the 
girl who had provided the daily 
press with one of the best human- 
interest stories of the year—the 
new prima donna, 19-year-old 
Marion Nevada Talley, who for the 
big evening last week was _ sup- 
posed not to be herself but Gilda, 
daughter of Rigoletto, jester of the 
Duke of Mantua. 

She ran on stage just five min- 
utes after the curtain went up on 
the second act. It was a nervous, 
awkward little run, as if she would 
start at once with the business 
of the evening. But for the audi- 
ence the business of the evening 
had begun. They would not wait 
to hear her sing. They clavped 
and clapped until Marion Talley 
had to give up being Gilda and 
bow many times, shy, awkwar1 
little bows as if she realized the 
time was not yet ripe for bowing 
A few remembered they had come 
to hear her sing, hissed for quiet. 
“Mia Padre”, she began, trying 
once more to be Gilda. 


They ‘tet her finish her aria, 
then clapped her back again to 
Talleyhood, gave her an _ ovation 


every time there came a pause in 
the music, made her take ten little 
bows afte; her “Caro Nome” aria, 
recalled her 18 times at the end 
of the opera, pronounced her =» 
success. 


Down in the front of the orches- 
tra with his daughter Florence sat 
Mr.Talley. Genial,gentle,a little em- 
barrassed, he radiated satisfaction. 
After the second act he (a profes- 
sional telegrapher) found his way 
back stage, broke into his first 
vacation in 18 years to click off an 
Associated Press despatch on an 
improvised apparatus: “THE 
THINGS THAT THE TALLEY 
FAMILY HAVE BEEN DREAM- 
ING OF FOR 15 YEARS HAVE 
COME TRUE STOP OUR LITTLE 
GIRL IS SINGING TO THE 
WORLD AS WE ALWAYS 
THOUGHT SHE COULD SOME- 
TIME DO AND WOULD DO 
CHARLES M. TALLEY.” 

After the verformance rugged 


Kansas Cityites, squeezing them- 
selves with excitement and _ I-told- 
you-so’s, went back stage where 
Marion Talley, full-fledged prima 
donna, was holding court on a 





FLORENCE 
She taught Marion 


little platform set against a dense 
background of flowers. Camera- 
men were first to be _ received. 
They photographed her alone, they 
photographed her with Otto Her- 
mann Kahn, President of the 
Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; with Otto 
Hermann Kahn and Mayor Albert 
i. Beach of Kansas City; with Otto 
Kahn and Mayor’ Beach and 
Father Talley and Mother Talley 
and Sister Talley and a few fav- 
ored delegates. There were speeches 
and a silver plaque presented by 
W. Frank Gentry in behalf of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. There were pressmen 
thirsty for new paragraphs to 
spin out their human interest 
story. Was she thrilled? No, she 
was a  thrill-less person, she 
guessed. Had she been frightened? 
No. How did she feel now that 
it was all over? Why just about 
the same as she did before... . 
It was left for critics to prick 
the bubble, critics who must hold 
themselves aloof from human in- 
terest stories, delegations and sil- 
ver plaques. They heard a na- 
tural, at times + beautiful voice. 
They saw an unaffected young per- 
son conducting herself with a self- 
possession which, under the circum- 
stances, was good indeed. They were 
honestly pleased. But most of them 
suffered a twang of disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps they too, along 
with the witting laymen, had 
worked themselves into expecting 


There were techni- 
It was immature. 


lovely at times. 
cal deficiencies. 


Perhaps, with wise training, in 
five years. ... 
It was left for the critics to 


counteract the front-page impres- 
sions given by their news-perverted 
brethren, to remind people that 
Adelina Patti sang in Lucia at the 
Old Academy of Music when she was 
16, that Schumann-Heink and Lilli 
Lehmann made their débuts at 17, 
that Minnie Hauk was a full- 
fledged prima donna _ at Covent 
Garden at 18, that Jennie Lind was 
on the stage at 18, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Etelka Gerster, Emma Calvé 
and Geraldine Farrar at 19. 


Two nights after her first metro- 
politan appearance, Marion made 
another début, sang over the radio 
to an audience estimated by the 
reliable, honest New York World 
at 6,000,000. She sang “Home, 
Sweet Home” especially for the 
367,481 people in Kansas City, she 
said. She spoke a little piece: 

“My love and thanks to all my 
friends in Kansas City. Your 
loyal support for more than three 
years has been my greatest encour- 
agement. And to my new friends of 
the radio audience, my affection- 
ate greetings.” 

Marion’s Life Story. A solemn, 
fat baby was born in a little rail- 
road town, just a few miles out- 
side Kansas City. The telegrapher 
father was a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man. The mother was one of 15 
children, the daughter of a Ger- 
man shoemaker. The name of the 
town was Nevada. They named 
the baby after it—Marion Nevada 
Talley. When she was six months 
old they moved into Kansas City, 
and took a small apartment there. 

Marion was a proper little piece. 
So was Florence, six years older 
Florence was a musical little girl. 
She sang, she played upon the 
piano. She taught Marion to sing 
when she was scarcely old enough 
to talk, taught her to sing “School- 
days’”* all the way through by 
herself. 

In 1917, Mrs. Talley and Flor- 
ence sang in the choir of the First 
Christian Church. Marion wished 
she could, but she was only ten 
and there was no one under 16 
in the choir. She used to go with 
her mother and Florence to re- 
hearsal, used to tease Director 
John R. Jones to let her sing too. 
He relented, put her in the grown- 
up row next to her mother, was 
interested, taught her until the 
War came when he went away with 
the Kansas City troops. 

The Talleys looked around for 
another teacher, chose Ottley 


*SCHOOL days, SCHOOL days, 

Dear old GOLDen RULE days! 

READing, and WRITing and ’RITHmetic, 

TAUGHT to the TUNE of the HICK’ry 
stick! 

You were my QUEEN in CALico, 

I was your BASHful BAREfoot beau; 

You wrote on my slate “I LOVE you, Jo.” 

When WE were a COUPle o’ FIDS, kids, 
kids, kida. 
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Cranston, who with Mrs. Cranston 
directs the Kansas City Civic 
Opera Company. Marion studied 
the roles of Mignon and Arline in 
the Bohemian Girl, sang them in 
May, 1922 (aged 15), Kansas City 
pricked up its ears. Jacob A. 
Harzfeld and John T. Harding did 
more than prick up their ears. 
They set about overcoming the 
Talley difficulty, which was lack 
of funds, arranged a series of con- 
certs that netted $10,000, arranged 
through Otto Kahn an _ audition 
with the Metropolitan Opera au- 
thorities in November, 1922. There 
followed months of study in Man- 
hattan, then more concerts in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., in Lindsborg, Kan., 
in Emporia. The Talleys—mother, 
Florence and Marion—went_ to 
Italy, stayed nearly a year in 
Milan. Marion studied languages, 
interpretation, acquired a _ reper- 
toire. There on July 4, 1925, she 
and Signor Gatti-Casazza met, 
drew up the contract whose ful- 
fillment began last week. 


New Operas 


Massimilliano, the Court Jester, 
new opera by Eleanor Everest 
Freer,* Chicago society leader, had 
its first performance last week in 
Philadelphia in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Music 
Club and the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society. The libretto by Elia Wil- 
kinson Peattie tells the story of 
Massimilliano, a poor jester with 
a great hump for a back, who lov- 
ing a great lady leaves a kiss on 
her hand and dies. Philadelphians 
liked hearing an opera in English, 
welcomed the efforts of Composer 
Freer, politely, cordially. 


In Paris, L’Enfant et les Sorti- 
leges, new opera by Maurice Ravel, 
had its first performance at the 
Opera Comique. Critics were doubt- 
ful. There were strange harmonies, 
strange instruments—a rattle, a 
xylophone, a whip, a nutmeg-grat- 
er, a slide flute, a lutheal.j For 
the first time the Opera Comique 
orchestra played a fox-trot—for the 
dance of the Teapot and the Chi- 
nese Teacup. 


New Tenor 


Unheralded by front-page stories, 
Lauritz Melchior, Danish baritone 
turned tenor, made his U. S. début 
last week at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, Manhattan, as Tann- 
hauser in the first of six Wagner 
matinées. His perfomance was not 
flawless. He was not always faith- 
ful to pitch. His high tones, many 
of them, revealed all too plainly 





*Composer also of The Legend of the 
Piper. 


+Belonging to the piano family, with four 
stops. 


his baritone past. But on the whole 
he acquitted himself admirably, 
went in one afternoon to the head 
of the Metropolitan’s class of avail- 
ables for German tenor roles. An 
audience whose faith in German 
tenors has been badly shaken, took 
new hope, applauded him grateful- 
ly; saved. its  oisiest, most un- 
restrained approval for Maria 
Jeritza making as Elisabeth her 
last operatic appearance of the sea- 
son. 


New Ballet 


“American life reduces itself 
essentially to violent alternations of 
Work and Play’—so says John 
Alden Carpenter, U. S. composer; 
so does he depict it in his new 
ballet, Skyscrapers, given its pre- 
miére last week at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Manhattan. 
Great steel skeletons point into the 
sky; steel-colored men, monoton- 
ously alike, pour life into them... 
Any Coney Island, with its merry- 
go-rounds, its sideshows, girls, sail- 
ors, street-cleaners, sandwich men, 
time clocks . . . No story, says Mr. 
Carpenter, just American life— 
Work and Play—“each with its 
own peculiar and distinctive rhyth- 
mic character’”—American life for 
which Robert Edmund Jones de- 
signed the sets, for which Sammy 
Lee, famed director of Broadway 
revues, planned the choreography; 
in which jazz plays its restless, 
throbbing part, seems real, sincere 
because it does not pretend to be 
the basis. 

Composer Carpenter is’ that 
happy combination, a businessman 
of artistic ability. True, he inherited 
the business (mill, railway and 
shipping supplies), but he did not 
drop it. He studied music at Har- 
vard and entered his father’s of- 
fice. He met Elgar, pride of Eng- 
land, he studied under Bernhard 
Zielin, he composed the jazz panto- 
ballet Krazy Kat for the Chicago 
Irchestra and continued functioning 
as his company’s vice president. 
Legerity, wit and polish are the 
chief characteristics of his music. 


Return 


Signor Gatti-Casazza issued an 
unusual invitation some months 
ago (TIME, April 27). He invited 
one of his oldest and best-humored 
friends, absent nine years, to re- 
turn to his Metropolitan Opera. 

Last week she came, stopped at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, as those of 
unquestionably established position 
still do. She was 65-year-old 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

During the nine years, she has 
delighted many a concert audience, 
filled many a drab Chautauqua 
tent with the mellow flooding radi- 


ance of her voice. She has had a 
long rest from the 150 opera roles 
which compose her’ repertoire— 
from Erda (Siegfried), from Frika 
(Die Walkure), from her astound- 
ing Minni in The Girl from the 
Golden West, wherein she _reso- 
lutely pointed a gun.... 

Last week she suffered one more 
contingent of stripling reporters to 
interview her, indulged them in 
their need for something pictur- 
esque: 

“Nerves, nerves, nerves. They 
are the great trouble of the Amer- 
ican women today. All the time 
they are sick. ‘My ner-r-ves’. It 
is the excuse for everything. 

“T think I know why the Amer- 
ican women are so nervous. They 
smoke too much. They cannot have 
a tonic to stimulate them, and so 
they have a cigaret. 

“No, no tonic! No brandy! No 
wine! I do not criticise people. I 
do not criticise even that old Vol- 
stead. But I suppose some one will 
come in one of these days to stop 
me from cooking Boston beans.” 


Tribute 


So great a musician, so depend- 
able and hard-working a _ conduc- 
tor as Mr. Leopold Stokowski, in- 
evitably finds admirers wherever 
he goes. Prominent among _ these 
is a certain Olga Samaroff who 
writes a daily music column for 
the New York Evening Post. Al- 
most every day the name of 
Stokowski appears in her writings. 
But last week with her customary 
clarity, she paid him a series of 
tributes so handsome that they 
were quoted everywhere: 

Stokowski has also contributed 
largely to the broadening of music- 
al taste in the sphere of his activi- 
ty by adding many new works 
to the existing repertory of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, already a 
most comprehensive one. 

“He is essentially one of those 
artists who go forward to meet 
the new in art without relinquish- 
ing one iota of his allegiance to 
the great things of the past. It 
seems to me that artists of just 
this broad vision are the ideal 
ones to be at the head of our 
great musical institutions. Stokow- 
ski’s conducting of Les Noces, full 
of fire, vitality and conviction, was 
undoubtedly a deciding factor in 
the success of the performance. 

“When an orchestral conductor 
has the magnetic gifts that Stokow- 
ski possesses it is easy to imagine 
that he might yield to a desire to 
hold the centre of the stage, but 
this has never been the case with 
Stokowski. He is obviously a many- 
sided artist, and like most great 
musicians he thoroughly enjoys 
concerted music.” 

Students of music remembered 
with interest and curiosity that 
Mme. Samaroff, divorced some 
a sng ago, was Stokowski’s former 
wife. 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Night Duel. Marjorie Ram- 
beau was the principal reason for 
this production. She is giving a 
sound sample of a not unusual phe- 





N. E. A. 
RAMBEAU 


Miss 
Good performance, bad play 


nomenon—the good performance in 
the bad play. 

Miss Rambeau is called upon to 
solve again the old problem of 
how far a wife should go to keep 
her husband out of the villain’s 
clutches. The clutches in this case 
mean a jail term. As usual the 
villain has loved the wife. This 
-ealls inevitably for a scene in the 
villain’s bedroom with the wife 
preserving her self-respect at the 
point of a gun. There is a back- 
spin on the ending, unusually sharp 
but scarcely worth the depression 
of the first three acts. 


The Right to Kill, a drama from 
the Russian, and Bunk of 1926, a 
semi-amateur revue, appeared last 


week at outlying theatres. Both 
were crude. 
The Unchastened Woman. Ten 


years ago this endeavor was a 
brisk success as played by the ac- 
complished Emily Stevens. Just 
now it does not seem so brisk. 
There is an air about it of dust 
disturbed. People do not like so 
many lumps of coincidence in their 


play these days. There are com- 
plications about smuggling and in- 
fidelity, and some excellent acting. 
Violet Kemble Cooper and Morgan 
Farley have the leads. 


The Wisdom Tooth. Some people 
say that the soft brilliance of this 
play has not been equaled on our 
stage this season. Others that the 
play is thick spun and quietly un- 
interesting. These latter are right, 
according to their lights, and that 
is why the cinema and Michael 
Arlen fatten and flourish. The 
Wisdom Tooth is probably for a 
few people. These few will go 
over and over again, perhaps in- 
troducing certain of their depend- 
able friends. Then, if they can 
sell the balcony seats somehow, the 
piece will be a hit. 

Mare Connelly is primarily re- 
sponsible for this curiously distin- 
guished adventure. Mr. Connelly 
is the man who worked so long 
and so successfully with George 
Kaufman in the manufacture of 
such plays as Merton of the Movies 
and Beggar on Horseback. The 
Wisdom Tooth is his first flight 
alone. 

The hero is a dusty little clerk 
who, through the facile mood of 
fantasy, finds himself face to face 
with himself as a boy. He was a 
freckled, active, vital kid. He is 
a pale and pulseless man. So the 
kid goes along with him for a 
while and stirs his spirit to the 
point of telling his boss to go to 
the devil and asking his girl to 
marry him. 

This skeleton synopsis cannot in 
any sense recapture the searching 
subtleties, the beauty, the sorrow 
and the fun of Mr. Connelly’s play. 
It is both delicate and deep. It is 
played to perfection by a troupe 
of comparatively obscure and un- 
cannily well selected actors. 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 


SERIOUS 


HepDA GABLER—Ibsen excellently 
assisted by Emily Stevens and 
others. 


YouNG WoopLEy—About a school 
boy (Glenn Hunter) who fell in 
love with a beautiful faculty wife. 


THE GREEN Hat—About a girl 
(Katharine Cornell) who fell in 
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love with most of the available 
men in Europe. 


THE Wispom TooTH—Reviewed 
in this issue. 


Craie’s Wire—U. S. hausfrau 
whose haus was more important 
than her husband. 


THE DysBuK—Jewish mysticism 
made marvelously exciting by a 
flawless production. 


THE JeEST—Italian revival with 
Basil Sydney in the part John 
Barrymore created. 


LuLu BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a 
savage study of heartlessness in 
Harlem. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and a glittering troupe 
in a vividly polite parable of Eng- 
lish drawing rooms. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A slightly 
nauseous (to some) discussion of 
three females who hire three young 
men to flirt with them. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—The 
matter of $25,000 lost and found on 
a wild theatrical production. 


Is ZatT So?—Uppercuts and lor- 


gnets in a comedy of how the prize 
ring came to the social register. 


MUSICAL 


Song and dance are sumptuously 
supplied in: Sunny, Artists and 





Marc CONNELLY 
Good play, limited appeal 


(See The Wisdom Tooth) 


Models, The Student Prince, Tip- 
Toes, The Vagabond King, The Co- 
coanuts, No, No, Nanette. 
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t THE ORDER OF ALL THE The nature of the Apocryphal Scriptures has been one of the 
) BOOKS CONTAINED HERE greatest mysteries of the Christian Era. What did they record? 
n Mary cel Why was the testimony of such witnesses as Nicodemus rejected? 
, Pudee What are other legends that surround the life of Christ? ALL the 
ee 9? . . * : 
2. Infancy lost’’ gospels and epistles that have been compiled during nineteen 
- ee Sn Pre centuries are now offered her lete—with 32 illustrations! 
n Nicodemus ere comple wi iliustrations:! 
The Original Apostles’ 
Creed D? you realize how much first-hand New Apostolic Views of the Hereafter 
a Laodiceans information of New Testament days was 
: . . In Nicodemus you will find a strange account of 
n Paul and Seneca hidden or rejected because somebody in power “se y, : os 
Paul and Thecla was afreid or ancry? Christ’s entry into Hell. This and the Visions 
gry? rho ; 
1. Clement aff : of Hermas are brilliant revelations of the 
2. Clement Many of these writings have been discovered inscrutable mysteries of faith. 
Barnabas in out-of-the-way places. They form an All these writings that have been found are 
Ephesians astonishing group of anecdotes, legends, narra- here collected into Tut Lost Booxs or THE ! 
i \ Magnesians tives and beliefs. They reveal Jesus as others Bisse. Except for the authorized Bible there 
e Trallians saw Him or heard about Him. They multiply ss no book like this under the Sua! 
f- Romans the legends that cluster about His life. They 
' Philadelphians bring forward new personalities. They tell of The Arch Coward of History 
| Smyrnaeans miracles not reported elsewhere. Revealed in His Own Words 
y Polycarp One of the most striking subjects of these : . . +o os 
f Vee . : , Why did Pontius Pilate order the crucifixion of 
ft 4¢-saommod S aver Scriptures is the detailed account’of Christ? Was Pilate the Arch Coward of History 
: ee Jesus’ boyhood. (No, subject of such vital that Christianity holds him to be? And what 
2. Hermas—Commands interest is so slighted in the New Testament.) happened to him afterwards? 5 
3. Hermas—Similitudes Here are stories of His schooldays and play- I : acredible th - hundred 
a , mates, and even the topics which He discussed t scems incredible that now, nineteen Auncre 
n The Letters of Herod and Pilate | with the Doctors in the temple. years later, we should have an answer to these 
questions in the words of Pontius Pilate himself! 
Then there is the wonderful Book of Mary. In the back of the volume you will find letters 
r= 32 It tells of her birth and and reports of Herod and Pilate. We learn that 
e . ’ bringing-up; how she dis- Pilate, his wife, and fifty Roman soldiers who 
' Illustrations: obeyed the order of the participated in the Crucifixion, fled into Galilee 
priest to get married; soon afterward. In another letter Pilate gives 
and a vivid description his version of the earthquake that is reported 
of the blossom- in the Bible. One of the reports tells how 
| ing of the rod of Pilate was arrested and brought to Rome, 
y Joseph, where he later committed suicide. 
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order, and divided into numbered chap- 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Mare Nostrum. Ibafiez’ novel has 
been prepared in sumptuous detail 
by Rex Ingram. Many of the 
scenes were taken on the Mediter- 
ranean and most of these are of 
surpassing beauty. War takes up 
a good deal of the film, with Alice 
Terry playing the German spy. 
Submarine action is vigorously in- 
cluded. Despite certain lethargic 
stretches the film is easily the fea- 
ture of the week. 


Partners Again. Potash and Perl- 
mutter, old friends, herewith en- 
tertain again and in the main up- 
roariously. George Sidney and 
Alexander Carr are the actors. The 
plot tells how the partners went 
into the movies. 


Dancing Mothers. No doubt Alice 
Joyce, Conway Tearle and Norman 
Trevor will attract their worshipers 
no matter what the play. This one 
is last year’s stage play about a 
mother who decided to shame her 
daughter by dancing faster and 
drinking more. In the movies it is 
even worse. 


Three Faces East. A mystery play 
of German espionage in London 
during the War makes moderately 
tense diversion. The principal spy 
is a lovely lady, impersonated by 
the tall and talented Jetta Goudal. 








MEDICINE 





In Congress 


Congress carries on its rolls nine 
medicos—six physicians and three 
dentists. So noted last week the 
Journal of the American Medical 


Association. They are: 

In the Senate 
Royal Samuel Copeland Dem. N. Y. 
Henrik Shipstead 


(Dentist) F.-L. Minn. 
In the House 
E. M. Irwin Rep. Iii. 
Ladislas Lazaro Dem. La. 
John J. Kindred Dem. N. Y. 
William T. Fitzgerald Rep. Ohio 
John W. Summers Rep. Wash. 
Roy O. Woodruff Rep. Mich. 
(Dentist) 
Frank Crowther Rep. N. Y. 
(Dentist) 


Senators Woodbridge Nathan Ferris 
(Dem., Mich.) and George Higgins Moses 
(Rep., N. H.) studied medicine for brief 
periods. 


Rural Hospitals 


The need and value of rural hos- 
pitals in the U. S. have been so 
great that the Department of Agri- 


culture has made a national sur- 
vey, the report of which it made 
public last week. 


Iowa 17 years ago started a 
movement for them. Its legislature 
realized that maternity and infant 
mortality was far greater than 
need be, passed a law permitting 
counties to levy taxes for county 
hospitals. “Since then 16 other 
states have followed this excellent 
example. 


In the U. S. annually 750,000 
women go through childbirth with- 
out medical attention. Most of 
them live on farms. Their mortal- 
ity rate is high. Their children 
also show a high rate of death and 
malformation, results that could be 
blocked to a great extent by ade- 
quate and convenient hospital facil- 
ities. 

There live in rural territory 50,- 
000,000 people. Those isolated es- 
pecially in the mountain regions, 
suffer considerably from poor light 
and insufficient heat in their homes, 
ignorance of proper food prepara- 
tions, ignorance of the transmission 
of disea8es, absence of sanitation, 
early marriages with a high death 
rate for mothers and children, and 
the lack of doctors, nurses, hospi- 
tals, clinics and dispensaries. In 
one North Carolina county 5,000 
people, half of the population, were 
examined for hookworm; 42% were 
infected. Trachoma, the highly 
infectious eye disease, was present 
in 2.3% of 816 children seen. 

The Department of Agriculture 
recommends that hospitals be cre- 
ated as county institutions. Where 
the county is too poor, it suggests 
that a medical district be created 
by the co-operation of two or more 
counties. Town hospitals should 
spread news of their facilities to 
the surrounding farms. 


. 


Arms 


Henry Wiegman is a 17-year-old 
Chicago boy who was born with- 
out trace of arms. Last week he 
was proudly feeding himself, typing, 
writing with the aid of artificial 
arms motivated by two arm stumps, 
which Dr. Harry E. Mock of Chi- 
cago had produced at the boy’s 
shoulders by the wizardry of plastic 
surgery.* 

As an infant, Henry could toddle 
about only with difficulty because 
he was badly club-footed and on 
his left foot he had only one toe, 
the great. His right foot had no 
toes at all. But at the ankle there 
was a movable, thumblike protub- 
erance. This, aS he grew older, he 
used effectively for washing him- 
self, brushing his teeth and some- 
times writing and drawing. Later 
he learned to grasp objects be- 
tween his cheek and _ shoulder, 
thereby to open doors, hold a pencil 
or a stick with which he would 
strike the keys of a typewriter. 

At 12 the boy was becoming 


*Reported in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Feb. 20, 1926. 


self-conscious, sorrowed that others 
had to perform personal attentions 
for him, hated the perpetual lap- 
ping up of his food “like a kitty,” 
especially longed for shirts with 
sleeves instead of the sacklike gar- 
ments slipped over his head. Then 
too a sideshow was tempting the 
Wiegman family with money for 
the boy’s services as a “freak.” 
He was ambitious, however; wanted 
to emulate the success of Michael 
Dowling, bank president of Olivet, 
Minn., who had lost both his legs 
and both his arms* at the age of 
16, of Judge Corliss of Texas who 
lost both arms at the shoulders and 
then progressed to a county judge- 
ship. 

Then Dr. Mock was consulted as 
to whether it were possible to do 
anything for the boy, who had been 
showing a keen intelligence and 
an unusual ability for design. His 
wooden Santas, shaped with a scroll 
saw held between his cheek and 
shoulder, were already quite famed. 
His sketches were admirable. 


The surgeon found that under 
the boy’s skin were folded two tiny 
arm stumps. There were faint 
traces of some armless muscles. 
With boldness and calculation the 
surgeon went to work; cut loose 
the stumps, brought them free; 
stretched muscles; grafted flesh 
and skin; produced two arm 
stumps as large around as the arm 
of a two-year-old baby. These grew 
strong, grew larger. Henry be- 
came able to wiggle them at will. 
Artificial arms were carefully fitted 
over them. He could do things for 
himself. Best of all he could have 
regular shirts “with sleeves.” His 
joy when for the first time in his 
life he was dressed conventionally 
was so great that the doctors 
almost cried. He rushed home, in 
new shirt and suit, to surprise his 
family. Now he earns his own liv- 
ing by designing Christmas cards, 
attends the Chicago Art Institute 
in the probability of becoming an 
artist. But he keeps up his old 
habit of opening doors by grasping 
the knob between his cheek and 
shoulder. 

Cause. The cause of such de- 
formities is obscure. That prenatal 
impressions on the mother are the 
cause is not probable, in spite of 
old tales. Yet there is a ray theory 
(Babes’) that there exists in the 
brain a centre which _ controls 
the development of the arms and 
legs. Disease or absence of this 
centre might influence deformities 
thereof. Of course disease or accl- 
dent will prevent perfect intra- 
uterine development. However, 
most physicians believe the limbs 
are prevented from growing nor- 
mally by the adhesions or contrac- 
tions of the amnion, the sac that 
contains the embryo, or by lack of 
the serious amniotic fluid. 





*Every one recalls the horror spread 
through the U. S. just after the War at 
the report of “basket cases,” soldiers so 
maimed by battle they became only a he 
on a torso. 
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39 Volumes in One! 


ES—in this one convenient, luxurious volume 

—the complete works of William Shakespeare! 

His plays, his poems, his sonnets—complete 
and unabridged. Every word of. his immortal 
works, printed in large, clear-face type on a 
beautiful featherweight paper, so finely woven 
that the type does not show through. A marvel 
of modern publishing! 


Thumb Indexed Edition 


A feature that adds to the convenience of this 
book is the handy thumb index. You can turn 
instantly to any title you desire. 

Because this book, printed in Glasgow at The 
Collins Clear Type Press, is a book for a lifetime, 
it has been made beautiful and durable. The 
binding is of flexible seal-grained keratol, guaran- 
teed to be far more durable than ordinary leather. 
Gold-stamped title on backstrap. Gold-edged pages 
are a further embellishment. 

A book you will be proud to give a friend. 
And a book you will treasure in your own library. 
If you do not now possess Shakespeare’s works 
you surely will not want to miss this opportunity. 
Or if you own one of the many-volume sets, you 
will appreciate the convenience of this new form. 

Think of it! At one stroke you can obtain an 
entire Shakespeare library—all that can be had 
in the thirty-nine volume sets. 4nd at a fraction 
of the cost. The sensationally low price of this 
de luxe volume is but $3.98. Only $3.98 for a 
complete collection of the greatest masterpieces 
in our language. Can you conceive of a greater 
bargain? 


Will You Examine This Book ? 


Simply Mail the Coupon 

Because this is an almost unbelievable offer, we ask 
you to judge for yourself. Let us send you the book without 
obligation on your part. You pay nothing to the postman. 
The book will come to you for free examination. If you 
like it—as we feel sure you will—pay only the small price 
mentioned in the coupon. If you do not like it, return it 
at our expense. 

Mail the coupon, without any money—NOW. 
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RELIGION 


$106,000 


One of the most’ prized biblio- 
graphical treasures in the world is 
a Gutenberg Bible. The first edi- 
tion is four times as rare as a first 
folio of Shakespeare. Last week 
in Manhattan a perfect copy of this 
Bible was auctioned off for $106,000 
to Dr. Abraham S. Wolf Rosen- 
bach.* 

The bidding was determined. 
Miss Belle da Costa Greene, li- 
brarian of the J. P. Morgan Li- 
brary,t opened the contest with 
an offer of $50,000. Bids jumped 
at once by $5,000 each until Wil- 
liam Evarts Benjamin, supposedly 
on behalf of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, called $85,000. 
Thereafter he had to compete only 
with Dr. Rosenbach. At $100,000 
the sedate yet tense crowd cheered. 
Dr. Rosenbach offered $104,000. 
Mr. Benjamin covered him with 


$105,000. Then came “$106,000” 

*Writer, bibliographer, collector. He 
trips between his Philadelphia and Man- 
hattan homes on the clew of precious 
printed matter or autographs. In 1923 
the Rosenbach Co., of which he is secre- 
tary, paid approximately $43,350 for an- 
other copy. 


tThis collection already owns three 
copies. Other U. S. owners are the N. Y. 
Public Library, the General Theological 
Seminary, Henry Edwards Huntington 
(railroader and book-collector), and Joseph 
E. Widener of Philadelphia. 


The True 
Measure 


UALITY wouldbe 
qualityeven with- 
out a name. But the 
presence of the Knox 


label ina fine hat does 
prepare a man for the 


revelation of quality 
he invariably finds. 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8 


IKINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


from the Doctor. Mr. Benjamin 
kept silent. 

This particular copy is called 
the Melk after its former owner, 


© Wide World 
COLLECTOR ROSENBACH 


Mr. Benjamin kept silent 


the Austrian Benedictine monas- 
tery in Melk. Its great value 
comes from its being one of the 
45 known remaining copies of the 
first complete book to be printed 
from movable type. In 1455, 300 
sheets were run off and bound. The 
text runs in two columns, 42 lines 
to the page, except for the first 
nine pages, which in the first edi- 
tion have only 40 lines of text. 
Initials and decorations appear in 
colored inks. The 1282 pages, in 
two volumes bound in brown calf, 
each measure 10% by 15 in. 


Johann Gensfleisch, called Guten- 
berg from the birthplace of his 
mother, Elsgen Wyrich, is thought 
to have printed this Bible. But 
Peter Schoffer and Johann Fust 
were also commercializing this 
newly devised method at that time 
(the middle of the 15th Century), 
and may possibly have done the 
work. Gutenberg never put his 
imprint on anything. But certainly 
in 1454 he printed and dated Pope 
Nicholas V’s letter of indulgence 
on behalf of the King of Cyprus, 
the first dated piece of separate- 
type printing and the forerunner 
of this Bible. 


Jews 


U. S. Jewry classifies itself into 
Orthodox, Conservative and Re- 
formed branches. 

Orthodox Jewry holds tightly to 
tradition, regulates its religious life 
largely by the Talmud. Its ad- 


herents are mainly immigrants 
from the Polish Pale and European 
ghettos, folks who segregate them- 
selves with the living memory of 
pogroms and national oustings.* 

The Reformed, propelled in the 
18th Century by the German Jew, 
Moses Mendelssohn, to bring his 
coreligionists out of their spiritual 
seclusion into the current cultural 
life, stresses the national culture 
of the country of which the ad- 
herents are citizens. Its ritual is 
quite up to date. From the Temple 
pulpits on Sunday morning (this 
shift of the Sabbath solemnities is 
a jibing with convenience) the 
congregations hear lectures hung 
on current news topics, as do those 
of many Christian churches. Yet 
one must note that the pulpit side- 
shows so currently prevalent are 
largely eschewed in Jewish houses 
of worship. 

The Reformed might be termed 
modernist, the Orthodox funda- 
mentalist. Between the. two is the 
Conservative, a compromise which 
varies with the constitutions and 
by-laws of the particular congrega- 
tion. Sometimes the determining 
on the fine points of such compro- 
mise creates bitter controversy 
(Time, Mar. 30, RELIGION). 

These three types are _ repre- 
sented in the U. S. by national 
congregational and rabbinical or- 
ganizations—the Reformed by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; the Conserva- 
tive by the United Synagogue; the 
Orthodox by the Rabbinical As- 
sembly and the Union of Orthodox 
Congregations. All these honestly 
adhere to a fundamental spiritual 
unity. But in interpretation and 
in ritual they often hold bitterly 
apart with a stiff-neckedness per- 
sisting from the time of Exodus, 
when Moses smashed the first stone 
copy of the Ten Commandments 
in a rage. 

Last week, however, these or- 
ganizations through representatives 
got together in Manhattan and took 
the first steps towards a national 
conference of Jewish religious or- 
ganizations, resolved that: “We 
representatives, . . . recognizing the 
fundamental spiritual unity which 
binds us as Jews, believing that 
the synagog is the basic and es- 
sential unit in our Jewish life, and 
believing in the desirability of tak- 
ing counsel together for the sacred 
purpose of preserving and foster- 
ing Judaism in America, recom- 
mend to the organizations repre- 
sented at this meeting that a con- 
ference composed of national con- 
gregational and rabbinical organ- 
izations of America be formed for 
the purpose of enabling them to 
speak and act unitedly in further- 
ing such religious interests as all 
these constituent national organiza- 
tions share in common, it being 
clearly provided that such proposed 
conference in no ‘way interfere 
with the religious or administrative 


*Jews were exiled en masse from Eng- 
land in 1290, from France in i394, from 
Spain in 1492. They eased back into 
England by the tolerance of Oliver Crom- 
well. Spain today is toying with the idea 
of permitting again their legal residence. 
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autonomy of any of the consti- 
tuent organizations.” 

They also took the precaution to 
resolve that “all pronouncements 
of this joint conference shall have 
the unanimous approval of the con- 
stituent organizations as expressed 
through a majority vote of each 
delegation.” 


Sideshow 


Preachers. sometimes have diffi- 
culty thinking up novelties to hold 
the lapsing attention of their con- 
gregations. For each Sunday and 
for intervening occasions they must 
put together a sermon. Relatively 
few pastors have the fecundity of 
ideas or the leisure to discourse 
with originality on current topics. 
They go to their ministerial trade 
magazines* for live sermon sub- 
jects. Their home-town topics often 
furnish a grain that grows to 
much verbiage. World news gets 
a parochial interpretation. Awk- 
wardly pithy sermon topics are ad- 
vertised on bulletin boards, in the 
dailies: “A Soul Surgeon,” “The 
Man Who Begins at the Bottom,” 
“Palestine for the Jew—Why?” 
“Christ’s Similes,’ “Buying the 
Church,” ‘“Washington—the Chris- 
tian Patriot,” “Devilish Abuse of 
Holy Scriptures,” “Tempting God.” 
Forums are instituted and visiting 
lecturers are touted: “Billy Sun- 
day,” “The Alliance Gospel Colored 
Quintet.” 

Play actors are usually avoided 
because of their ancient reputation 
for profaneness, for their old ex- 
clusion from the _ temples. But 
even religious congregations are 
moved and interested by dramatic 
portrayals. In medieval times, for 
the ignorant population, Bible sto- 
ries were acted out. The Feast of 
Asses was one such, telling the 
story of the flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt, the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem and 
Balaam’s trip with the princes of 
Moab. Three braying asses in a 
church at one time was a hilarious 
sight to those Middle Age rustics, 
so conventionally pious. The feast 
became one of jovial riotousness. 
Other similar ones existed: The 
Feast of the Subdeacons, The Ab- 
bot of Liesse, The Lord of Misrule. 
They were finally ordered stopped, 
persisted for a while sub rosa, 
faded away with the oncoming of 
tribulations and seriousness. In 
England the mischievous choir boys 
put on simple playlets, which in 
turn gave place to the interludes, 
like Ralph Roister Doister and 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, hilarious 
comedies. These in turn evolved 
into English comedy. 

Of recent years religious schools 
and church side-organizations have 
taken to dramatics—of a  sup- 
posedly esthetic cast. Once in a 
while they have put on one with 
a religious subject. The pastors 
have caught at such theatrical in- 





” *Fede ral Council Bulletin, The Homiletic 
Review, The Expositor, Moody Monthly, 
ete. 





In Hospitals and Homes 
Zycos THERMOMETERS Protect 


the Health of the Nation 


[N ALL hospitals where the beds filled 


with patients stretch down the wards 
in long, orderly rows, the thermometer is 
the compass used by the doctors to help 
guide their patients through the danger- 
ous channels of sickness. 


Nowhere do Jccs Thermometers play a more 
vital role than in hospitals where the carefully 
charted temperature of the patient is the first 
thing the doctor looks at when making hisrounds. 
The easily read figures, the proportion of tube to 
bulb, the perfection of the magnifying lens and 
the ease—consistent with safety—with which 
the column of mercury may be shaken down 
after use make the Jeos Fever Thermometers 
popular with doctors and nurses. 


Important as they are in hospitals, Jeos Fever 
Thermometers are equally important in the home 
to guard the health of the children and the older 


members of the family. 


To Manufacturers 
In the Tycos line of 8000 different kinds of Heat Indicating, Recording 


and Controlling Instruments, there are instruments that will help you 
get absolute uniformity in your production. It will pay you to learn 
how other manufacturers are using the Sixth Sense of Industry to get 


uniform results. Informative literature on any type of instrument 
will be sent you on request. Or our engineer will consult with you on 
the application of Tycos to your particular manufacturing process. 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


Main Office and Factory 
poe Aer U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in 
sreat Britain 


Short & Mason Ltd., London 


Tycos 
for the 
Home 


Zcos Office Ther- 


mometers 


Jycos Bath Ther- 
mometers 


Taylor Home Set 

Zcos Wall Ther- 
mometers 

Iplor Quality Com- 
passes 


Jcos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Feos Stormoguide 
Zycos Hygrometer 


Zycos for 
the Medical 


Profession 


Jos Sphygmomano- 
meter, Pocket and 
Office types 


Zeos Urinalysis Glass- 
ware 


Zycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Bulletins on request. 


Your dealer will 
show them to you. 
Ask us, on a postal, 
for booklets on any 


of the above. 








$37,000,000 
to be Invested in 


Albuaqueraue'y 
Climate 


Caer with. every other city 
in the Southwest as well as with 
Eastern health resorts, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico, has been chosen by the 
War Mothers Memorial Association as 
the site for its thirty seven million dol- 
lar tuberculosis hospital. 


The project provides for a hospital of 
forty-eight units, a building for each 
state, with capacity for 4,800 patients, 
a farm community for those who re- 


gain their health and a revolving fund 


of $2,500,000 for the re-establishment 
of discharged patients. It is by far the 
largest undertaking of its kind in the 
world. 

The selection of Albuquerque was an- 
other triumph for its marvelous climate, 
long known for its curative effect on all 

pulmonary troubles. The 
committee on_ selection 
spent more than a year 
gathering hospital records 
and statistics and visiting 
the various sections of the 
country under considera- 
tion. Experts of the high- 
est calibre were called 
into consultation. No ef- 
fort was spared, for so 
gsigantic n tuberculosis 
hospital had to be located 
where climatic conditions would lend the 
greatest aid, And Albuquerque was se- 
lected! 

If you are considering a change of cli- 
mate for the sake of your health be 
guided by the decision of these experts 
whose judgment is being backed by 
thirty-seven million dollars. Don’t choose 
a second-best or a third-best climate 
when the supreme climate has been 
pointed out to you. 

Of course you would like to know 
more about the city which has helped 
thousands on their way to health; the 
city of cheer and courage and 
happiness where illness never ~ 
stares you in the face, but Me Val 
where there are comforts 
and conveniences and ac- .__. LZ) 
commodations to suit 5 Fn 
every taste and every “sf | 
financial condition. OX 7) 

Mail the coupon _ 
and learn all about 
Albuquerque from the 
profusely illustrated 
book that will be sent 
gratis. In it are published useful health 
facts about our climate in terms every- 
one can understand. It also tells what 
there is to see in this land of Indian 
villages, Spanish settlements, ancient 
ruins, big ranches. It is illustrated with 


more than 130 photographs. Send the 


coupon now, 


| ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
| 753 First National Bank Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


| Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of your | 
new illustrated book: “*PUTTING 4-WHEEL 
| BRAKES ON TUBERCULOSIS” to | 








terest, have tried to act out on 
their platforms certain Bible stories, 
But they have been so awkward, 
so grotesque in their gesticulations 
that the editors of one magazine* 
printed for ministers, one of large 
circulation, have stopped printing 
the scripts of such:church skits. 
Such tendency to _ theatricalize 
the Bible and such eagerness for 
novelty in the pulpit are doubtless 
what drew 1,000 ministers of many 
denominations from Manhattan, 
from Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport, Conn., from Newark, 
Jersey City, Trenton and Camden, 
N. J., and from elsewhere to Man- 
hattan last week for a_ special 
matinée of The Jazz Singer. This 
is a mediocre play on the boards 
since last fall (TIME, Sept. 28, 
THE THEATRE). It relates how the 
son of a Jewish cantor (synagog 
psalm-chanter); joins a theatrical 
troupe as a_ black-face comedian 
against the wishes of the parent, 
how at the father’s death the boy 
gives up his longed-for career to 
wail Israel’s woes before the Sepher 
Torah (scroll of laws). George 
Jessel, onetime big-time vaudevil- 
list, plays the son somewhat stiffly, 
haltingly, yet to the seeming satis- 
faction of audiences who appreciate 
anything that holds the Jew in no 


contempt. 

At this special matinee there was 
unusual quietude in the theatre 
before the curtain went up. Ushers 
were surprisingly courteous, re- 
fused in the main the few tips 
offered, moved with a _ vicarious 
sanctity, hoped thereby for con- 
donation for sins committed, 
planned or guarded against by a 
wilful ceinture de chastité. Pleas- 
ant greetings’ passed from pastor 
to pastor. Dr. William Bell Millar, 
General Secretary of the N. Y. 
Federation of Churches since 1921 
and instigator of this coming to- 
gether, was there. So too Dr. Sam- 
uel Parkes Cadman, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Dr. Christian Fich- 
thorne Reisner, pastor of Chelsea 
Church, Manhattan. Actor Jessel 
and his support walked through the 
play, mouthed their parts. The 
final curtain dropped. Then 37 
ministers in the audience _ rose, 
asked Mr. Jessel to come and talk 
from their respective pulpits. 


SCIENCE 


Progress 

Inventions, discoveries, innova- 
tions reported during the past 
seven days, included: 


Radio “Separator.” In Berwyn, 
Chicago suburb, radio engineers 
crowded around L. William Skala, 
young graduate of the University 
of Prague, to observe his demon- 


*The Expositor. 

+Josef Rosenblatt is the world’s most 
famed cantor, has a voice of really operatic 
quality, refuses to commercialize it, yet last 
year had to play the Keith circuit to get 
money to pay debts forced upon him by 
the derelictions of another. Black-face 
Al Jolson is a cantor’s son. 


stration of a device for separating 
two radio messages sent simultane- 
ously by different transmitters set 
at the same frequency. A _ wave- 
metre showed that the transmitters 


were on identical wave lengths. The 
“beat” note or interference whistle 
was heard in the receiver before 
the test. Then Skala attached 
one of his devices to each trans- 
mitter and one to the receiver. With 
a switch at the receiving end he 
was able to “cut out” either trans- 
mitter at will, bringing the other 
one in clearly without interference, 
He would not divulge details, but 
indicated that he had mathemati- 
cally discovered “a simple new com- 
bination of capacity and inductance 
that functions through properties 
of the wireless wave other than 
amplitude and harmonics.” It was 
his belief that the number of por- 
tions into which a given wave- 
length could be split is indefinite. 

The Significance: the radio-wave 
spectrum being definitely limited, 
many stations are now forced to 
use the same wave-lengths, going 
on the air at different hours by 
agreement. There was a_ hopeful 
stir when John Hays Hammond Jr. 
proved the possibility of sending 
many Messages on a single “car- 
rier” wave upon which modulations 
were impressed (TIME, Oct. 26). 
Skala’s invention promises to sim- 
plify air-traffic even further, to 
solve the selectivity problem of lis- 
teners-in, to open the field of wire- 
less telephony as a substitute for 
common wire service. 


Mosquito Bane. At Atlantic City, 
N. J., Dr. William Rudolphs of 
Rutgers told the 13th annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Mos- 
quito Extermination Association 
that, after four years’ study, h:> 
had found he was safe for two or 
three hours from the itch-producin? 
proboscides of mosquitoes, no mat- 
ter how ravenous, after smearing 
on his epidermis: 14 units of ordi- 
nary insect-powder extract and 96 
units of vaseline, cold cream or 
face-powder. 


Berg Burning. At Montreal, Dr. 
Howard T. Barnes, Physics Profes- 
sor at McGill University, announced 
an expedition in June to Greenland 
to experiment with heat mines on 
icebergs. After 30 years of ice re- 
search, he has concocted a chemical 
he calls “thermit,” non-explosive, 
non-inflammable, rendered danger- 
ous only by contact with ice, when 
it develops intense heat in a few 
seconds. The plan is to apply 
“thermit” to Greenland’s west coast 
glaciers, “burn them up” before 
they break off in the huge chunks 
so dangerous to Atlantic shipping. 
Floating bergs* will also be at- 
tacked, the scientists rowing along- 
side, planting a heat mine with 
time fuse, rowing away to observe 
results. 

Thought Waves. In Leningrad, 
Professor Vladimir Behterev, of the 
Leningrad Academy of Science, 
claimed great advances in the de- 
tection of electro-magnetic waves 
from the human body. “Thought 
waves,” i. e., ether waves broad- 
cast by the cerebral nerve centres, 
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the opposition could but dwindle. 
King Fuad waited to compose his 
reply, but a Rockefeller architect, 
fresh from Cairo, declared that all 
was well, that plans were already 
being draugh for two one-story 
buildings to stand on the island 
of Gezira, opposite Cairo’s rich- 
est residential quarter. These are 
to cost about five and a half mil- 
lions, the balance of the gift being 
banked to maintain them. 

Some of the nationalist opposi- 
tion to Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was 
excited by his stipulation that the 
museum be for 30 years under an 
international directorate of scien- 
tists, headed by Professor Breasted. 


Hydrogen 


Hydrogen atoms, tiny little things 
composed of one positive particle 
of electricity (the proton) and 
one madly whirling negative par- 
ticle (the electron), which goes 
round and round its fellow just 
as the earth circles the sun, have 
been occupying the attention of 
physicists and chemists at Prince- 
- ton University. 

Last month, Professors Hugh S. 
Taylor and A. L. Marshall found 
that by bombarding hydrogen 
atoms with atoms of mercury 
energized by light, the hydrogen 
became so active chemically that 
it would unite directly with oxy- 
gen at ordinary temperatures to 
form hydrogen peroxide, a _ sub- 
stance of great industrial value 
(it disinfects, bleaches) hitherto dif- 
ficult and costly of preparation. 

Last week, Professor Karl T. 
Compton reported that he had put 
molecular hydrogen into a tungsten 
tube, heated it to 2,800 degrees 
Centigrade, thereby dissociating it 
into atomic hydrogen, and_ shot 
into this a current of electrons 
from a hot filament similar to 
those used in a radio tube. The 
energy of this current was readily 
reckoned in volts, and as the volt- 
age was increased things began to 
happen to the hydrogen atoms it 
encountered. Suddenly they began 
to emit radiation of a definite 
wave-length, measurable as a 
single line in a light spectrum. 
The hydrogen atoms had been ex- 
cited, their electrons swinging out 
into wider, more madly rapid or- 
bits. The voltage of the current 
was increased again, until a second 
line appeared in the spectrum, in- 
dicating that the hydrogen atoms 
had achieved a still higher state of 
excitement, were throwing off a 
new kind of light. Comparing the 
voltages employed to produce these 
effects, Dr. Compton found that 
the ratio checked exactly with 
the theoretic scale of atomic en- 
ergies postulated a decade ago 
by the Dane, Niels Bokr, who 
got the 1922 Nobel prize for 
physics in payment for his pains. 
Dr. Compton’s work was the first 
actual confirmation of Bohr’s the- 
ory, the first laboratory demon- 
stration of the only atomic mechan- 
ism of which man has an ap- 
parently complete picture. 
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EDUCATION 


Trustee Stewart 


Princeton University is building 
a new chapel, one of the largest 
university chapels in the world, 
modeled in col _ Gothic after 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
Workmen went to work on it last 
fortnight. Their wages and the 


© Keystone 
JOHN A. STEWART 


Born Aug. 26, 1822 


materials and the fee to Architects 
Cram and Ferguson, will total $1,- 
750,000. This great sum must come, 
is coming, from Princeton’s alumni 
and friends. Last week President 
John Grier Hibben announced that 
$1,419,000 had come, including $25,- 
000 from a modest, retiring old 
gentleman who has served Prince- 
ton in this way and that longer 
than any other living man. He is 
John Aikman Stewart, Columbia ’40. 

Born in 1822, Mr. Stewart went 
into engineering, clerked on New 
York’s education board, was an in- 
surance actuary and in 1853 found- 
ed the U. S. Trust Co. President 
Lincoln appointed him Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1864. 
Princeton (then College of New 
Jersey) secured him as a trustee 
four years later. In October, 1910, 
when Woodrow Wilson resigned his 
presidential chair at Princeton to 
become Governor of New Jersey, 
Mr. Stewart as senior trustee was 
called upon to serve as president 
pro tempore until the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Hibben in January, 
1912. Known as Wall Street’s 
oldest financier (he _ relinquished 
the presidency of the U. S. Trust 
Co. 24 years ago, serving as chair- 
man of the board thereafter) and as 
Columbia’s oldest living graduate, 
Mr. Stewart is also Princeton’s old- 
est official He has seen the ré- 


gimes of Presidents Maclean, Mc- 
Cosh, Patton, Wilson, Stewart and 
Hibben. Well started on his sec- 
ond century of life, he lives in 
Manhattan in good spirits, good 
health. 


President Jones 


Paul Drennan Cravath, million- 
aire lawyer of Manhattan, has a 
worthy but troublesome legacy in 
Fisk University for Negroes 
(Nashville, Tenn.), of which his 
father, Rev. Erasmus M. Cravath, 
was the first president, and of 
which he is head trustee. Just a 
year ago he received a telegram 
from some Fisk undergraduates 
asking him please to investigate “the ; 
situation” (TIME, Feb. 16, 1925, 
et ante). This latter was created 
by Dr. Fayette Avery McKenzie, 
then President of Fisk. The stud- 
ents were striking—indeed 150 re- 
signed and decamped—because of 
Dr. McKenzie’s alleged “Jim Crow” 
methods: allowing a Negro bishop 
to be insulted, segregating audi- 
ences at college concerts, banning 
mixed dancing, silk stockings, dé- 
colleté gowns, leading Fisk enter- 
tainers into a white men’s club by 
the kitchen door. The students were 
striking and they were demanding 
a new president, a black presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cravath investigated. After 
a couple of months he sighed re- 
lief. President McKenzie resigned. 
But that meant finding a new pres- 
ident, a white man that would be 
acceptable to black men, for it was 
Fisk tradition to have a white pres- 
ident and a white and Negro fa- 
culty. It was a long business, but 
last week Mr. Cravath and his fel-- 
low trustees were able to name 
the man. They had chosen and 
their invitation had been accepted 
by one Thomas Elsa Jones, a 
graduate student in sociology at 
Columbia, a young man who ex- 
pects to receive his doctorate in 
May. An Indianian, graduated by 
Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.) 
in 1912, Mr. Jones has studied in 
England and at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary; has been a mission- 
ary to Japan, a Y. M. C. A. man 
in Vladivostock. On June 1 he 
will become president of the oldest 
university (1866) for Negroes in 
the South. 


At Johns Hopkins 


Last week Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the 
late Daniel Coit Gilman as _ its 
first President. Educators took in- 
terest because that inauguration 1s 
cemmonly taken as marking the 
starting point of postgraduate 
education in the U. S, Dr. Gilman 
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was “the father of the graduate 
school, the great apostle of uni- 
versity research.” 

Three days later Johns Hop- 
kins bestowed a Ph.D. diploma 
upon the wife of Dr. Gilman’s 
biographer, Mrs. Christine Ladd 
Franklin, wife of Fabian Franklin, 
onetime editor of the Independent. 
Educators took. interest because 
that bestowal indicated the great 
change that has come over 
education in less than half a cen- 
tury. 

It was 44 years ago that 
Christine Ladd, a Vassar graduate 
of ’69, was permitted, as being of 
exceptional ability, to attend the 
courses required by Johns Hopkins 
for the philosophical doctorate. 
She conipleted her studies with dis- 
tinction, demonstrating a form of 
rebuttal in argument called anti- 
logism, which has been described 
as “the crowning achievement in 
a field [logic] worked over since 
the days of Aristotle.” But Johns 
Hopkins gave her no diploma. 
In that day Johns Hopkins gave 
no women their diplomas. It wel- 
comed her back in 1904 as Mrs. 
Franklin, lecturer in logic and 
psychology, subjects that she has 
administered since 1910 at Colum- 
bia University. It saw her reputa- 
tion grow at home and abroad. 
Last week, when the diploma was 
bestowed, the exchange of honors 
was easily even: for Mrs. Franklin, 
a Johns Hopkins diploma; for 
Johns Hopkins, a most distin- 
guished “graduate.” 


Agile Orator 


Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.) points with pride to Maurice 
G. (“Red”) Robinson. He plays 
football. He vaults with the pole, 
having bested all comers at the 
state track meet. He commands 
the Wabash basketball team, hav- 
ing been “almost unanimous” 
choice of sport-writers for All- 
Western forward last year. 

Last fortnight he trod in the 
footsteps of Wabash’s president, 
Dr. G. L. Mackintosh, of Indiana’s 
onetime U. S. senator, A. J. Bever- 
idge, to the rostrum of the Indiana 
Oratorial Contest, and like them 
won it. That earned him the right 
to proceed, as Indiana’s most elo- 
quent undergraduate son, to the 
Interstate Oratorical Contest at 
Chicago in April. 

The famous interstate contest 
where young Robinson will compete 
has ranked many famous men 
among its winners. From its be- 
ginning in 1874 to 1902, it has 
had one-third of its winners listed 
in Who’s Who in America—includ- 
ing one author, one governor, one 
bishop and two clergymen, two 
U. S. Senators, two U. S. Repre- 
sentatives, three lawyers, eight 
educators, including five college 
presidents. Wabash has won the 
Indiana contest five times in the 
past seven years, the national event 
three times since 1919. 

As he twitched and flashed about 
the Wabash gymnasium last week, 
Wabash asked itself, “Can our ath- 
lete shoot the big oratorical basket 
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in April?” And Maurice (“Red”) 
Robinson wondered, “Can I vault 
with my tongue to fame?” 


Cheater Children 


Unless integrity is at discount in 
Manhattan as compared with the 
average school community, school 
children are sly and mousing when 
taking examinations. That was the 
inference the National Vocational 
Guidance Association could but 
draw from a paper read before it 
last week at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, by Dr. Mark A. May, re- 
search specialist of Columbia 
Teachers’ College. He had con- 
ducted “a long series of psychia- 
tric tests” upon 245 urchins in a 
Manhattan public school. When 
eagle-eyed instructors brooded over 
the scene to make peeking, crib- 
bing and question-whispering prac- 
tically impossible, 3% of the child- 
ren were cunning and _ daring 
enough to cheat anyway. When 
instructors left the room, or 
dawdled inattentively to give in- 
iquity free rein, the cheaters seized 
their chance, passed notes, made 
signs, craned necks, copied from 
grubby “ponies.” 80% of the 
group joined in. Dr. May did not 
blame human nature, but the “im- 
moral” examination system. “To 
some children,” he said, “the pass- 
ing of an examination is a matter 
of life and death. In some children 
there are emotional characteristics 
developed which the _ children 
would not have but for the exami- 
nations.” 


At Yale 


While other U. S. colleges con- 
tinued to seethe quietly last week, 
two ripples of measurable pro- 
portions passed over Yale Uni- 
versity, indicating main currents of 
today’s educational flux, sounding 
main chords of that universal 
chorus, What’s Wrong with U. S. 
Educa-ation? 

President James Rowland An- 
gell’s annual report was published. 
This voiced the current conviction 
of administrators that college is 
at once too easy and too narrow 
for the student. President Angell 
placed his blame back on the prep- 
aratory schools and the parents; 
declared that young men should be 
graduated from college at least two 
years younger (at 19); deplored 
“lock-step” systems and _ indicated 
intensity as the desirable con- 
comitant to more liberal teaching 
methods. The general tenor of 
the report was, “Give them liberty, 
but give them work.” Interesting 
specifications were: “Too long and 
possibly too many vacations. ... 
Too many of the rewards of college 
life, of which both parents and 
students are avid, place a premi- 
um on physical and social maturi- 
ty. ... Our tutorial systems, ex- 
aminations and honor courses are 
frank adaptations of English uni- 
versity procedure. We can hardly 
allow patriotic sentiments to inter- 
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fere with the effort to employ 
them.” 

The other undulation at Yale 
was part of undergraduatedom’s 
persistent demand for liberty. In 
the light of President Angell’s ob- 
servations it might have been in- 
terpreted as rebellion against “lock- 
stepping,” or as an example of 
the things college men have time 
to get excited about when supplied 
with easy work and long vacations, 
or as an expression of “social ma- 
turity.” In any case the recrudes- 
cence of Yale’s war on compul- 
sory chapel was no new phenome- 
non. 

The renewed dissension at Yale 
was stirred up, strange to say, by 
Harvard. There is, in Harvard’s 
junior class, a onetime member of 
Yale’s present senior class, one 
Lucius Beebe. After three years 
of moon-calfing about in New 
Haven, Student Beebe is in a posi- 
tion to tell Harvard men much 
about their Eli contemporaries. A 
bookish, loose-tongued fellow, with 
poetic ideas and no great respect 
for conventions, he is willing to 
make a public stir in the columns 
of the Crimson, Harvard’s live un- 
dergraduate daily. Last autumn 
he supplied a comparison of Yale 
and Harvard rather flattering to 
the latter (TIME, Nov. 30). Last 
week he revisited his old haunts, 
found out the progress made by 
an undergraduate Yale committee 
that was meeting with the admin- 
istration on the chapel question, 
and wrote the Crimson a detailed 
account, using names and phrases 
with a glib informality that made 
reading unusually racy for a col- 
lege sheet. 

This account the Crimson was 
swift to publish, together with an 
editorial, “Fools Rush In... ex- 
tending sympathy to _ protestant 
Yale, recalling Harvard’s own vic- 
tory over compulsory prayers in 
1885. Beebe’s article read so well 
and Harvard’s fellow feeling waxed 
so strong, that the Crimson edi- 
tors printed 1,000 extra copies of 
their issue for distribution in New 
Haven. There, Yale undergradu- 
ates and executives read: “The 
sole remaining relic of bigotry at 
Yale will finally be discarded... . 
An attack upon compulsory chapel 
at Yale in no way implies an at- 
tack upon an institution even 
remotely religious. ... The facul- 
ty fears a rejection of its sug- 
gestions [to abandon compulsion] 
by the Corporation and consequent 
loss of dignity and prestige... . 
The only people who really desire 
the retention of chapel are those 
the least concerned with it; name- 
ly, the Corporation, of which at 
present four are ministers, and a 
fringe of hangers-on, uplifters, 
itinerant preachers, professional 
edifiers, right thinkers and_ re- 
formers. These, while of little ac- 
tual authority, can be relied upon 
to unite in a most _ prodigious 
chorus of bellyaching at the slight- 
est sign of a let-up in the barrage 
of moral drivel which is constantly 
aimed at the Yale undergradu- 
a 

Yale was faintly annoyed. Presi- 
dent Angell referred to Beebe’s 
visit as a 1926 Paul Revere’s ride, 











and declared that “any contribution 
from Harvard would not in any 
way influence the committee.” 

The Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, 
militant Yale alumnus, denounced 
Beebe in no uncertain tones. The 
Yale News disavowed Beebe’s im- 
propriety, saying “nothing is to be 
gained by waving red flags at an 
already excited bull.” What irked 
as much as anything was Beebe’s 
premature disclosure of a new 
Ri endowment drive for 20 mil- 
ions. 


“Rolling Course” 


New York University invented 
the “floating college,” a college on 
a globe-circling steamboat. This 
project has yet to materialize 
(TIME, June 29). To Princeton 
University goes credit for the first 
“rolling course,” a college course 
administered in a_ continent-tour- 
ing Pullman car. The car will be 
specially designed to accommodate 
22 professors, instructors and stu- 
dents. It will travel 10,000 miles. 
The course will be one in geology 
and mineralogy and the car will 
leave Princeton July 1 and stop at 
localities of geological interest for 
field trips. 

This project too has yet to ma- 
terialize, but its announcement last 
week was underwritten by the fol- 
lowing names: William George 
Besler, President of the Railroad 
Presidents of America; David 
White, Chairman of the Division 
of Geology and Geography of the 
National Research Council; Edward 
Francis Carry, President of the 
Pullman Co.; Charles Campbell, 
Deputy Minister of Mines for 
Canada; Ralph Budd, President of 
the Great Northern Railroad; Ste- 
phen Tyng Mather, Director of the 
National Park Service; Hermon 
Carey Bumpus, American Museum 
of Natural History (1902-11); 
Charles Doolittle Waicott, Presi- 
dent of the Smithsonizen Institu- 
tion; C. A. Fetterolf, International 
Mercantile Marine Co. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Rats, Cat 


In Mid-Pacific, the tanker Java 
Arrow picked up 14 men from the 
helpless and drifting Japanese 
steamer Taishin Maru No. 3; 
flashed the message ashore: “Men 
uneat last 20 days, no water last 
five. Caught rats, made soup. 
Later caught no more rats; crew 
ate cat.” 


Joke 


In Brooklyn last month John 
Seles, butcher, was held up and 
robbed of $40 in his small store. 
Last week, Taximan John Kirsch- 
ner entered the store, stood be- 
hind Butcher Seles, cried, “Hands 
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and is based on an entirely 
new Sa. It is so de- 
signed as to bring the edge 
of the blade automatically in 


contact with the leather strop, 
at the proper angle, thus in- 
suring a keen cutting edge. It 
will last a lifetime and is so 
simple to use that a child can 
operate it. It will sharpen any 
make of blade and make that 
blade good for three hundred 
shaves, thereby saving from 
$5 to $10 a year on razor blades. 
Why throw out a blade that 
is still good for 295 more 
shaves? 


Ten Days’ Trial 
It is the unanimous verdict 
that the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit is a real boon 
to the man who shaves. It 
costs no more than a few blades 
and will save you all future 
blade money and all the dull- 
blade torment. If you cannot 
get it at your dealer’s, mail the 
coupon below with $1.00 and 
we will send you the complete 
outfit, including patent strop- 

r (blade holder) and fine 
eather strop. Use it 10 days 
and if you do not get the most 
comfortable, quickest and clean- 
est shaves you ever had, return 
it and we will return your $1 at 
once. 


Robert H. Ingersoll, Pres., 
New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 763, 476 Broadway, 
New York City 

I enclose $1 for which please 
send me the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, in- 
cluding the Ingersoll Specially 
Prepared Leather Strop. It is 
understood that I can return the 
Stropper in 10 days if not satis- 
fied, and that you will return my 
dollar. (Canadian Price $1.50.) 
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up! Get into the ice box!” 
Butcher Seles whirled, drove his 
cleaver through the base of Mr. 


Kirschner’s skull, though neck 
muscles and three large veins. 
Hospitalized, close to death, Mr. 
Kirschner said, “I was only’ fool- 
ing.” No whit penitent, Butcher 
Seles said, “ A joke, eh? What a 
joke, I’d say! ... Yes, his wife, 
she’s a customer. But him I 
don’t know. What does he think 
I should do—laugh?” 


Puddle 


A very old drayhorse splashed 
through a puddle on a_ Boston 
street. As the water touched his 
hoofs, he seemed to be made young 
again. He put up his head, whinnied 
once or twice, and set off at a 
round pace with his coal-wagon. 
Had the water of the puddle been 
enchanted? Did he taste once more, 
in his gnarled nostrils, the clover- 
scented wind of youth? 

A younger horse clip-clopped into 
the puddle. He began to rear and 
earacole as if he were about to 
suffer transformation into a colt. 

. . And a very old man who was 
watching from the pavement decid- 
ed that the puddle was in truth 
a magic puddle—perhaps' the 
same puddle Ponce de Leon was 
looking for when he saw in dreams 
the goldern city of Cathay. The 
old man tottered across the Boston 
street and thrust his hand into 
the water.... 

He sprang back with a sharp 
ery. Workers of the Edison Elect- 
ric Illuminating Co. were called. 
They found that a short-circuited 
conduit had given the puddle a 
charge of 120 volts. 





MILESTONES 





Reported Engaged. Mary Spas, 
16, famed because of her adoption 
some months ago by wealthy Man- 
hattan Realtor Edward W. Brown- 
ing, who subsequently annulled the 
adoption after much adverse com- 
ment; to one Herbert W. Singie- 
ton, 21, of Denver, Colo. 


Reported Engaged. Prince Henry, 
third son of George V, to Lady 
Mary Scott wag CommoNWEALTH). 


Engaged. Miss weer L. Du 
Pont, second daughter of Irénée 
Du Pont, President of the famed 
chemical firm of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; to one Crawford 
Hallock Greenewalt, youthful chem- 
ical engineer. Because he plays 
the cello and she the violin, senti- 
mental pressmen declared: “Music 
drew them together.” 

Married. A. S. M. (Arthur 
Stuart Menteth) Hutchinson, famed 
British novelist (Jf Winter Comes), 
son of the late Lieutenant Gen- 
eral H. D. Hutchinson, to Miss 
Una Rosamond Bristowe-Gapper; 
at London. 





Married. Lowell Sherman, 40, 


famed villain actor, to Pauline 
Garon, 22, cinema actress; at Man- 
hattan. 


Married. Miss Helen Macfadden, 
19, daughter of famed Bernarr 
Macfadden (publisher of True 
Stories, Physical Culture, Dream 
World, True Romances, etc.), some- 
time Follies girl, recently employed 
as a stenographer by her xather 
at a salary of $4 per week; to 
Alexander Markey, 34, editor of 
several of the Macfadden sex mag- 
azines; in Manhattan. 


Sued for Divorce. By the former 
Irene Langhorne Gibson, daugh- 
ter of famed illustrator-publisher 
Charles Dana Gibson, niece of 
Lady Astor; George B. Post of 
Manhattan; in Paris. 


Divorced. The former Miss Marion 
Cleveland, daughter of the late 
President Grover Cleveland, born 
not in the White House but at Gray 
Gables, Buzzards Bay, Mass., in 
1895; in Paris, from William Stan- 
ley Dell. Her mother is now 
Mrs. Thomas J. Preston Jr., wife 
of a onetime Princeton professor 
of archeology. 


Divorced. For the fourth time, 
“Peggy Hopkins Joyce” (Margaret 
Upton), famed successive wife of 
Everett Archer (Denver), Sher- 
bourne Hopkins Jr. (Washington), 
J. Stanley Joyce (Chicago), and 
Count Gosta Morner (Stockholm 
and Manhattapv); from Count Mor- 
ner, at Paris, secretly on Nov. 23. 


Died. Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, 58, noted Virginia lawyer, 
greatgrandson of Thomas Jefferson; 
at saan Va., of apoplexy. 


Died. Mrs. David porte wife 
of the famed theatrical producer; 
of an apoplectic stroke, in the 
Manhattan home of her son-in- 
law, Producer Morris Gest. 


Died. Mrs. Lee Collins, 66, step- 
mother of famed Floyd Collins, 
who was suffocated in Sand Cave, 
Ky., in February, 1925; at Cave 
City, Ky. 

Died. Mrs. Gilbert B. Mathewson, 
70, mother of the late Christopher 
Mathewson, famed baseball pitcher. 
She was president of the _ local 
WV. C. T. U. in the village of Fac- 
toryville, Pa.; at Factoryville. 


Died. Professor Francis Ysidro 
Edgeworth, 81, noted statistician, 
Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, contributor of 
the article on “Probability” to the 
llth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; at Oxford, England. 


Died. Jace Haish, " 99, “inventor 
of barbed wire,” possibly the old- 
est bank president in the U. 5. 
(Haish State, De Kalb, IIl.), mil- 
lionaire; at De Kalb, of pneu- 
monia, 
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Read TIME through from p. 5 
to p. 32. Then read p. 34 to -p. 40. 
Then come back to this page and 
ask yourself the following ques- 
tions. What do you know? 


1) What Cabinet member is be- 
ing mentioned for Governor of 
Pennsylvania? 


2) Who is to head the Rocke- 
feller Museum in Cairo? 


8) How many frances to the 
dollar nowadays? 


4) “This is scandalous,” said 
George V. What was scandalous? 


5) Who incurred for himself the 
nickname “Seatless Mac”? 


6) Which is the oldest (1866) 
university for Negroes in the 
South? 


7) What did Queen Wilhelmina 
do with the money? 


8) Name any doctor or any 
dentist in the House or Senate. 


9) Andrew Volstead last week 
did something that is forbidden. 
What was it? 


10) What famed river would 
form part of the boundary between 
the proposed North Florida and 
South Florida? 


11) What territory does General 
Chang propose to make an inde- 
pendent country ? 


12) How many Gutenberg Bibles 
are known to exist? 


13) How old was Mary Queen 
of Scots when she first married? 


14) What treaty was the chief 
subject of Parliamentary debate last 
week ? 


15) Whose sister looked like 
Venus? 


16) For what much-needed in- 
vention has the S. P. C. A. offered 
a $1,000 prize? 


. 


17) Describe a good new way of 
destroying an iceberg. 


18) Why can President Pear- | 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 


Go to Europe early 
on one of these ships 


GHIPS, trains and hotels are crowded 
after June 15th. To see Europe at its 
best, go early, and go on one of the 
amous United States Lines ships. They 
offer you a travel service unsurpassed for 
speed, comfort and cuisine. 


Leviathan 


Flagship of the fleet and the most famous 
ship in the world. Pompeian Swimming 
Pool, Winter Garden, Louis XIV Salon, 
tea rooms, gymnasiums. First class rates 
from $290, second class from $147.50 and 
Tourist III Cabin from $102.50. 


George Washington 


This giant liner is noted for its speed, 
steadiness and beauty. It is decorated 
and furnished in the best Colonial style, 
restful and refined. First class from $231, 
second class from $136.25 and Tourist III 
Cabin from $97.50. 


President Harding and 
President Roosevelt 


These two sister ships are now being 
operated as American type cabin liners — 
the fastest on the North Atlantic. No 
first or second class distinctions. Rates 


from $145. Tourist III Cabin from $95. 


The America and 
Republic 


Both cabin ships without first or second 
class distinctions, the former the largest 
in the world. Both beautifully equipped 
and furnished down to the smallest detail. 
Rates from $145 on the America and from 
$140 on the Republic. Tourist III Cabin 
(Republic only) $95. 

* * * 


Get complete information from your local steamship 
agent, or write the address below. 
* * * 


All first class rates quoted above are minimum rates 


effective April 1st. 
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son of the New Haven Road point 22) Why is Nevada the middle 
name of whom? 
What country has for its 23) During an examination in 
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dictator “a short, cynical, perpetu- 
ally sneering soldier’? 


20) Of the 700 delegates repre- 
senting 158,000 anthracite miners, 
how many voted against the new 
wage agreement? 


21) Johns Hopkins withheld 
Mrs. Ladd-Franklin’s diploma for 
40 years. Why? 


a Manhattan school, 245 children 
were left alone. Instructors spied 
on them, compiled statistics. What 
percentage of the children cheated? 


24) Into what three branches 
does U. S. Jewry c.assify itself? 


25) What vault has a keyhole 
shaped like the letter N? 
33 





If You Could Attach 
A Motor Meter To 


Your Body 


So that it would show a red 
danger signal when something 
had begun to go wrong inside, 
you would add years to your 


life. 


Our service acts as a motor 
meter—an index to the state 
of your health. 


By means of urinalysis our 
Laboratories detect and give 


you a warning at the first sign 


of irregularity. This enables 
you to take measures to check 
what otherwise might develop 
into serious illness. 


IT IS HEALTH PROTECTION 


The cost is small. There is 
no trouble for you, and-the 
service must be estimated in 
years of life, not in dollars of 


money. 


Write today for our instruc- 
tive booklet, “The Span of 
Life”’. 

National Bureau of Analysis 
H. J. Soule, President 


T. 326 Republic Bldg. Chicago 


National Bureau of Analysis 
T 326 Republic Bldg. Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, 
“The Span of Life” and information on 
your service. 


& POwx®t Ft 


Wills v. Lenglen 


Suzanne Lenglen, with a shaking 
hand, tilted to her lips a long am- 
ber glass. The touch of her hand 
frosted the glass, for she was very 
hot; only a mad woman would 
imbibe iced liquors at such a time— 
a mad woman, or a French woman. 
Onetime King Manuel of Portugal, 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, ex- 
King George of Greece, the Rajah 
of Pudukkottia, watched the amber 
glass tilt up and up; the linesmen, 
the umpires and 4,000 of the smart- 
est women and the richest men in 
Europe counted her rapid swallows. 
Nine, ten, eleven. . . The glass was 
empty. Suzanne Lenglen picked 
up her racquet, and faced once 
more the girl in the cotton dress 
the other side of the net. 

The third game of the second set 
of their match at Cannes—a match 
which has been given as much 
publicity as the conference of Lo- 
carno—had just ended. Miss Wills 
led, 3-0. Mlle. Lenglen had won 
the first set, 6-3. Both had been, 
at the beginning, too nervous to 
play well and too wary to divert 
with any spectacular activities the 
people who since eight in the morn- 
ing had poured into Cannes along 
the highroad from Nice and Monte 
Carlo. Helen Wills seemcd to be 
thinking too much. Suzanne Leng- 
len’s nerves were twittering. Regal 
in pink silks, she had won her 
advantage from her  opponent’s 
errors. Then Helen Wills, driving 
at the corners, volleying and smash- 
ing, took three games in succession. 
Hence Lenglen’s demand for the 
amber glass. It contained brandy 
and water. 

As her cells took up the liquor, 
courage spouted through her veins, 
empurpled her falcon-face. Once 
more her skirt began to kiss her 
knee from above. Once more she 
leapt in air—Lenglen of the roto- 
gravure sections, idol of a nation. 
The girl in the cotton dress left 
the net for the baseline. With a 
cat-cunning step that seemed a 
little weary, a little slow, she wove 
from side to side, forehand, back- 
hand, stroking hard, deftly—but 
not so hard, not so deftly as a 
moment before. Lenglen took the 
next three games. Wills took the 
seventh, another deuce game. Leng- 
len evened the score. Wills took 
another game. She was hitting her 
service harder now. The _ hand- 
some, impassive Greek mask of her 
face was weary drawn. Lenglen 
evened the score again, Wills took 
the odd game—and then occurred 
that curiously dramatic incident 
which gave all the U. S. sporting 
sheets an opportunity to say that 
Miss Wills had been cheated out of 
the match by the stupidity of an 
Englishman. 

The score was 40-15. She needed 
only one point for the game and 
set. Lenglen’s return seemed to fall 
outside the line. Miss Wills sure 


she had won the set, started to 


change courts, when the linesman— 
Cyril Tolley, one-time British ama- 
teur golf-champion—told her to 
come back. 

“What did you call that ball?” 
she asked the ponderous Tolley. 
Her -voice shook, her face was 
furious. For the first time in her 
life she was showing emotion on 
a tennis court. 

“Inside,” said Tolley. 

Helen Wills threw up her hand 
in a staccato gesture of despair 
for Tolley’s crumbling intellect, his 
blindness. “Out, out,” shouted the 
spectators, confident that they could 
see better than Mr. Tolley, whose 
stool was a yard from the baseline. 
Possibly the ball was out; possibly 
the decision kept Miss Wills from 
winning the greatest match of her 
life. No one will ever’ know. 
Suzanne Lenglen, against whom 
some equally dubious decision had 
been called in the first set, ran 
out the set 8-6, and a moment 
later was borne from the court on 
the shoulders of her worshipers, 
her purple face peering, like a ri- 
bald Nero’s from a_ wreath of 
flowers. 

“Helen,” she told a_ reporter, 
“showed more intelligence than I 
expected. . .” 

“Suzanne,” said Miss Wills, “was 
as good as I expected her to 
BP achasc 

“And the universe,” said the 
London Evening News, “can now 
go on as before... ” 


Indoor Tennis 


Though one _ brandy-drinking 
Frenchwoman might be able to 
beat, after a gallant defense, an 
American champion, U. S. tennis- 
followers smiled softly over their 
lemonades, ginger ales and_ ice 
waters when they thought of the 
débacle that awaited the colors of 
France in the national indoor tourn- 
ament about to be played in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, Man- 
hattan. Leaping Jean _ Borotra, 
heavy-lidded Réné LaCoste, and 
brisk Jaques Brugnon, nicknamed 
by an unoriginal pressman “The 
Three Musketeers,” would face, if 
they came through the early rounds, 
William T. Tilden, Vincent Rich- 
ards and Francis T. Hunter. 
Optimism could accord these foreign 
swashbucklers a chance for gallant- 
ry but not for triumph—a state 
of affairs exactly to the fancy of 
such U. S. sportsmen as like to 
see their champions defeat “brave 
little fighters.” Tilden had shown 
himself at the top of his game by 
beating Vincent Richards in the 
finals of an invitation tournament 
earlier in the week. And _ when, 
just as had been foreseen, the 
three seeded pairs met in_ the 
fourth round of the tournament, 
the gallery was interested. 

Richards v. LaCoste. Richards 
pulled off his sweater, made two 
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errors, was aced twice by the small 
Frenchman, whose face showed all 
too clearly his partiality for the 
vices that infect his country and 
capital city. Richards took the 
next three games. Ah, that was 
better! A clean-living American 
would yield to no such opponent. 
Richards was at the net now, was 
volleying crisp shots to right and 
left. He made nine service aces 
in the first set. But a series of 
lucky placements by LaCoste, and 
the evident willingness of the 
Frenchman to spend all his reduced 
vitality in a desperate effort at 
the start, deprived him of the set, 
6-4. LaCoste’s eyelids, as he 
mopped his face with a towel, were 
heavier than ever. The next set 
would see a change of things. It 
did. Leaping, slamming, driving, 
smashing the dissipated Frenchman 
out-volleyed, out-guessed, out- 
stroked Richards, took set and 
match with ease, 6-4, 


Tilden v. Borotra. Tilden’s gaunt 
features were sharp as a wood-cut. 
Clearly he was out to avenge 
Richards’ defeat. “Play,” called 
the umpire. Borotra pulled on his 
little “Blue Devil” cap and ran to 
the baseline. Then he ran to the 
net. Then he ran to the baseline. 
He was everywhere at once, re- 
turning the champion’s perfect lobs, 
the champion’s fierce drives, the 
champion’s terrific smashes and 
cannonball serves with incredible 
accuracy and pace. The first set 
went to deuce, dragged on and on. 
The gallery smiled. Tilden knew 
what he was doing. He knew that 
Frenchmen, because of their way 
of living, have little stamina. He 
was tiring Borotra out. But 
strangely enough—after Borotra 
had won the first set 13-11—it was 
Tilden’s great _ shoulders’. that 
drooped, his feet that dragged, his 
shots that sidled into the net. 
Borotra won, 6-3. It was the first 
beating Tilden had taken in a 
national championship since 1919. 

Hunter v. Brugnon. Jacques 
Brugnon is considered the weakest 
singles player on the French team. 
As soon as the gallery set eyes 
on him, they knew that the reason 
was not far to seek. His rakish 
small mustache, pale face and glit- 
tering eye, all marked him out as 
a man who would be more at home 
at a café table than on a tennis 
court. Long-limbed Hunter was 
obviously the epitome of fine young 
American manhood. Such a match, 
the gallery knew, could not last 
long—nor did it. Brugnon out- 
played Hunter in every department 
of the game; took the match 6-4, 
6-4, 

The semi-finals were an inevita- 
ble anti-climax. Borotra, not with- 
out dropping a set, beat Brugnon; 
LaCoste smothered young John 
William Van Ryn, a Princeton 
sophomore; and it only remained 
to decide which of the two French- 
men was the best indoor tennis 
Player in the U. S. 

LaCoste took the finals—15-13, 
6-8, 2-6, 6-3, 


BUSINESS 


Comeback 


Staunchly the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
strode toward financial stability 
during 1925. Stockholders during 
the week applauded their officers 
for showing the relatively large 
working capital of $19,306,729 left 
over from the year’s operations. 

Everyone recalls the hullabaloo 
raised during the War about the 
road’s finances. Stock for years 
had been held throughout New 
England. Many widows, many or- 
phans found it their sole heritage. 
By 1914 the system lay as a net 
over the New England states. It 
controlled or had goodly interests 
in many transportation lines—steam 
and electric roads, steamship com- 
panies. But that year the Federal 
and the Massachusetts Govern- 
ments insisted on dissolution pro- 
ceedings, ordered certain stock 
holdings placed in trusteeship. At 
the same time the financial knots 
that lashed together the control 
had become vastly complicated. Too 
many electric lines had _ been 
bought. In 1917 the $45,000,000 of 
notes from the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
fell due. Stock quotations fell into 
the 20's. Bankers’ stopped the 
seemingly inevitable debacle by 
issuing collateral trust notes for 
one year. But inherently the rail- 
road was a strong one, with excel- 
lent equipment. Errors of expan- 
sion for the most part caused the 
trouble. President Howard Elliott 
worked valiantly for a comeback. 
Later Edward J. Pearson took his 
place. 

Now President Pearson can 
point to this progress: 

CURRENT CURRENT WORKING 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL 
Dec. 31, 1921 $31,519,276 $80,232,039 $1,287,238 
Dec. 31,1922 26,761,108 22,301,420 4,459,688 
Dec. 31,1923 26,462,224 18,792,789 7,669,485 


Dec. 31,1924 29,599,204 16,651,290 12,947,914 
Dec. 31,1925 34,578,343 15,271,614 19,306,729 


Geddes Inspects 


Fifty-year-old Sir Eric Geddes* 
returned to the U. S. last week. 
He came as a businessman, chair- 
man of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Co.,t to inspect their plants in 
Buffalo. Pressmen, scenting soap- 
stone, pressed him for a statement 
on rubber. They got it in quick, 
definite sentences that comported 
strangely with his southern U. S. 
accent, which he had picked up as 
a youth working in southern lum- 
ber regions and on the B. & O. He 
said: 

“The rubber industry is showing 


*Not to be confused with his 45-year-old 
brother Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador (1920-24) to the U. S.; onetime 
(1919-20) Principal of McGill University, 
Montreal, to which he may return. 


{Chairman also of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. (and Imperial Airways, Ltd.) in Eng- 
land. In 1923 he was President of the 
Association of Trade Protection Societies 
of the U. K.; in 1923-24 of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. During the 
War he gained recognition by putting the 
British and French railroads on an effi- 
cient operating basis. 


Will March Hold 
“Blind Days” 
For You? 


EOPLE of two centuries 
ago would enter upon 
no important enterprise 


during the first three days 


of March. “Blind days”, 
they called them — days 
which they superstitious- 
ly considered devoid of 


the element of “luck”. 


But we recognize today 
that luck plays no part in 
modern enterprise. Suc- 
cess is the result of intelli- 
gent planning and earnest 


effort. For the people who 


get ahead there are no 
“blind days”’— either in 
Marchor any other month 
of the year. 


For forty-four years S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. have been 
catering to the investment 
needs of people who wish- 
ed to avoid “blind days” 
and “blind investments’. 
They have helped many 
build fortunes and have 


protected tens of thou- 
sands against adversity. 


We suggest that you inves- 
tigate Straus Bonds. They 
will afford you safety, 
marketability, diversifica- 


tion and good interest. As 
a first step, write for our 


free descriptive booklet. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET C-1625 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St, at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


Incorporated 





Utility Bonds 
for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
5%2% to 7% annually— 


with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, ‘Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
snents’’—also our cur- 


rent list of utility bonds, 


Ask for 1-2453 
AC.ALLYN*>» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


s 
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HERNDON’S By_W™. Herndon, for 


twenty years Lincoln’s 


law partner. 
TO. bo 
five years. Unexpur- 
gated reprint original edition, first issued in 
1889, but directly suppressed and destroyed. 
True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Ill. 








improvement in England, but what 
the trend of rubber will be I can- 
not say. I look for considerable 
fluctuation over the next six 
months. The demand for tires in 
England is increasing all the time. 
Our January business this year 
was larger than that of last year. 


Sir ERIc 
“The demand for tires is increasing 
all the time” 


“The business situation in Eng- 
land is showing substantial im- 
provement, and conditions look bet- 
ter there than at any time since 
the War. I expect the general 
business year of 1926 to be a great 
deal better than last year in all 
lines of business.” 


Overy parcel 


shipped by 
mail has 
money value 


ORTH America Parcel Post Insurance docs 
not cover currency sent through the mail. Yet 


every package mailed is money in an equally 
losable form. Insurance is your only protection 
against financial loss on packages, and a North 
America Coupon Book represents dependable 
insurance in its most convenient form. Wrap a 
North America Coupon in every package and 
you are assured of satisfactory adjustment with- 
out red tape or delay. Ask your insurance agent, 
or write for complete information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


; Insurance Company of North America 
r Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-31 


Wants information on Parcel 
Post Insurance 
Fi me ee ee ew 





Successful Mackay 


Spry, spruce Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay is frequently seen at 
the opera, at symphony concerts, 
horse races, golf tournaments, 
yachting events.* He enjoys the 
click of writing machines, the throb 
of music, the thud of hoofs on a 
hard-packed course, the smack of 
driver against ball, the slap of 
flopping sails. But best of all to 
his ears must be the clack-clack 
of telegraph instruments, for he is 
one of the great communication 
powers of the world. 

He is President of the Commer- 
cial Cable Co., of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co., of the Commer- 
cial Pacific Cable Co., of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co. of Cuba. Too, 
and most importantly, he is Presi- 
dent of the Mackay Companies, 
parent to many subordinate con- 
cerns in which he is interested. 
For the Companies Mr. Mackay 
last week made the annual report. 
Its assets were $94,294,549.86, of 
which $93,837,754 represent invest- 
ments. For dividend purposes the 
Companies took from subordinates 
$4,801,207, the balance of earn- 
ings being left in the individual 
treasuries as a matter of policy. 

1925 was the best year in the 
histories of the various companies. 
Yet 1926 promises to be better, Mr. 
Mackay told his stockholders. He 
told them too how they had estab- 
lished the first direct communica- 
tion between the U. S. and Italy 
by connecting up at their station 
in the Azores with a new Italian 


Mr. MACKAY 
Assetst $94,294,549.86 


line running by way of Malaga, 
Spain; how by Oct. 1 the U. S. 
and Germany will again be in 
direct communication through a 
cable now going down between Em- 
den, Germany, and the Azores; 


how by establishing an automatic 


*He is a director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. and of the Westchester Racing 
Assn., Vice President of the New Theatre, 
member of the N. Y. Yacht Club, the At 
lantic Yacht Club, the Carteret Gun Club, 
the Racquet & Tennis Club. 


7Of his companies. 
36 
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relay in Newfoundland the ca- 
pacity of their two northern 
cables between Waterville, Ireland, 
and Canson, N. S., would be in- 
creased by 25%; that the compe- 
tition of radio, wireless telegraphy, 
telephone, and air mail has not 
bothered. 


Baldwin’s Bad Year 


Blunt, two-fisted Samuel Matthews 
Vauclain has been President of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
with plants at Philadelphia and 
Eddystone, Pa., since 1919. Dur- 
ing the early post-War years his 
company continued supplying U. S. 
and foreign railroads at large pro- 
duction and large profit. In 1928 
its profits reached the tidy sum of 
$11,931,521. But in the next year 
the railroad equipment market 
throughout the world was begin- 
ning to show demoralization. Bald- 
win’s profits for 1924 were only 
$1,920,026. But stored surplus 
was $18,367,268. The profit show- 
ing was not seriously groaned at. 

But last year was really a bad 
year for Baldwin. Mr. Vauclain has 
just had _ published to _— stock- 
holders the year’s statement, as 
of Dec. 31. Profits were only $196,- 
563 net—the lowest since 1912. 
That meant only 8le a share on 
the $20,000,000 of 7% preferred 
outstanding. But the 1925 com- 
mon and preferred dividend re- 
quirements amount to $2,800,000. 
The difference had to come from 
the surplus fund, leaving therein 
a balance of $15,763,832. 

Said President Vauclain: 
“Throughout the year difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining, at 
any price, sufficient business to 
operate our workshops and main- 
tain an irreducible minimum or- 
ganization. Trade relations with 
foreign countries were sustained 
and improved. Workshops and ma- 
chinery have been fully main- 
tained and the transfer of equip- 
ment and operations from _ our 
works in Philadelphia to Eddy- 
stone continued. Your manage- 


ment considers the outlook favor- 
able for a satisfactory business 
throughout the year 1926.” 
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The Hamilton County Court House. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Keystone Copper Steel used in the Heating 

and Ventilating Systems. 

Keystone Quality lasts longest. 


Standard Engineering Company. Washington, D.C. 

Heating and Ventilating Contractors. 
Stewart A. Jellett Company, Philadelphia, 
Consulting Engineers. 
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KEYSTONE 
“OppeR Stee’ 


TEEL plus COPPER means service 


plus satisfaction from exposed sheet metal work. 
The copper steel alloy puts into Steel Sheets and 


Tin Plates a new measure of endurance and resistance 


to rust that cannot possibly be obtained without its 
help. It makes a new metal of steel. By using genuine 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


you will experience the economy of quality. It lasts longer—and the 
cost is right. Time and weather have proved it. Architects, con- 
tractors, builders and property owners—in fact, every one interested 


in securing better and more enduring construction from Black and 


Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates—should insist that 
these products be of Keystone quality. 


For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, culverts, tanks, flumes, and all 
uses to which sheet metal is adapted, Keystone Copper Steel is un- 
excelled. Sold by leading metal merchants. Read reports of 
weather tests of American Society for Testing Materials—or send for 


our booklet The Testimony of a Decade, which will give you the facts 
in condensed form. Buyers and users of sheet metal should read it. 
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Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ‘Pittsburgh, ‘P. 
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is the rate atwhich 
lovers of civilized 
humor are buying 


Gentlemen | 
Prefer Blondes”! 


By ANITA LOOS 


Illustrated by 
‘RALPH BARTON 


the best book of humor 
in years. It’s sweeping 
the country. Get your 
copy today. $1.75 
8th large edition of 
20,000 copies printing. 
— Paper ordered for a 
9th edition of 20,000 . 
copies more. 
/Boni & Liveright, N. Y. | 
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t-Story Writing 
One —_ won a $2000 prize. Another 
pil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly tolead- 

ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspond 
Or. ESENWEIN Dept. 77 Se 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
Mary Stuart* 


The Story. Courtship, for Mary, 
began in the cradle. At four 
months she made her first con- 
quest. Henry VIII sought her tiny 
hand for his infant Prince. But 
England was Scotland’s hereditary 
foe; France the friend of her tra- 
ditions and of the religion of the 
Scottish court. Mary’s betrothal 
to the French Dauphin (Francis 


QUEEN OF Scots 


... sued in cradle, castle, gaol 


II) was accomplished, he being 
three, she five. Francois de Valois, 
shy, timid, bilious weakling, mar- 
ried her at Notre Dame when she 
was 16. BrantOme says she was 
more beautiful than a_ goddess. 
fonsard du Bellay and De Maison- 
fleur wrote poems for her, over 
which she wept. She wore blue 
velvet, embroidered with _ silver 
lilies. A year later Francois was 
King of France, and Mary’s devoted 
slave; after a reign of 16 months 
she was a widow. 

Upon her return to Scotland, 
Mary and her counselors formed 
ambitious plans for marrying her 
to Don Carlos, son of morose Philip 
of Spain, or to the Archduke of 
Austria, or into the royal family 
of France. Scotland was the back- 
door to England. Queen Elizabeth 
was determined Mary should make 
no “mighty marriage,” was fertile 
in expedients, threats, cajolery. Her 
Scottish Protestant counselors urged 
her to a decision as to Mary’s 
marriage: “Remember how earn- 
estly she is sought otherwyse; you 
see the lustiness of her boddie, you 
know what these thynges require 

. . Loss of her time is our de- 

*THeE Love AFFAIRS OF MARY QUEEN OF 


Scots—A Political History—Martin Hume— 
Brentano ($4). 


struction.” Elizabeth would only 
offer vague suggestions as to the 
English succession and renew her 
futile suggestion of Dudley, whom 
she had lovingly tickled under his 
ruff as he knelt before her to be 
made Baron Denbigh and Ear] of 
Leicester. 

When Elizabeth ordered Henry, 
Lord Darnley, back to England, 
hinting that she might marry him, 
Mary nursed him through the 
measles and married him herself. 
She was 23 years old. He was 
handsome, beardless—‘“a_ pretty 
stripling,” reared by a fussily am- 
bitious mother and a vain, weak 
father never to forget the contin- 
gency that if Elizabeth died child- 
less he was heir to the English 
throne. Within a month Darnley 
had shown himself to be a selfish, 
inconstant, drunken roisterer, 
vicious and contemptible. A _ hired 
assassin could have murdered Rizzio, 
her Italian diplomatist, but to dis- 
credit Mary, Darnley was persuaded 
to have it done of his own will, 
at the very door of her chamber in 
Holyrood. “Well, ye have taken the 
last of me, and so, farewell,” she 
cried to him when she recovered 
consciousness. 

Darnley was with her when their 
baby (James VI) was born; thence- 
forth he was politically a cypher. 
Scottish coins bearing their joint 
effigy were recalled. Feigning recon- 
ciliation she tempted him from the 
security of his father’s castle and 
a crowd of his own retainers. The 
poor fool was strangled at Kirk-o’- 
Field by Rizzio’s murderers, whom 
he had betrayed and Mary had 
pardoned. 

The opportunity was Mary’s 
again to renew plot and counter- 
plot for a political marriage. But, 
at last, she was madly in love. Her 
lover was the Earl of Bothwell, re- 
cently married and known to have 
been implicated in her husband’s 
murder. He was broad of shoul- 
der, stout of limb, shaggy, stern, 
a hawk-headed man. To yield to 
this passion was fatal; but she 
yielded, conniving in her own ab- 
duction to hasten the marriage. Sir 
James Melville puts it bluntly: “The 
queen could not but marry him, 
seeing that he had ravished her.” 
She was 25. 

Bitterly was the marriage rued. 
The whole court was witness of her 
unhappiness. Bothwell disdained 
her openly, visited his former wife, 
was so cruel that she threatened to 
kill herself. Her people and her 
nobles united against her; she fled 
Edinburgh with Bothwell. With 
Mary beside him, his forces and the 
enemy ultimately came face to face 
at Carberry Hill. She could make 
terms for herself, none for him. 
Bothwell’s outnumbered troops 
wavered and muttered. He waited 
no longer; with a hasty word to 
her* he mounted and fled, to die an 
exile, in prison. 

At the island castle of Loch 
Leven, Mary’s charm brought her 
a rescuer, George Douglas, who 
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loved her, and later, in an English 
prison, she was wooed by the Duke 
of Norfolk and pledged herself to 
him. These were the last despair- 
ing attempts of a doomed woman 
to regain her freedom, to save her 
life, to win a crown. 

The Significance. Pedant, poet, 
playwright and teller of tales, each 
after his manner has dealt more 
or less faithfully with the tragic 
story of the pitiful Queen of Scots. 
Mr. Hume applies the scientific 
method; avoids the Charybdis of sen- 
timentality and the Scylla of puri- 
tanism; achieves clarity and justice. 
The men who loved her were be- 
yond counting, she had many suit- 
ors—but once only, as it seems, 
Mary had a love affair of her own. 
The others were merely scarlet 
threads woven into the texture of 
her ambition to succeed Elizabeth 
as England’s queen and to restore 
the Catholic church to Britain. 

The Author. Martin Hume of 
England brings scholarly docu- 
mentation to his task. He was the 
official editor of the Spanish State 
Papers of the period (Public Rec- 
ord office), a careful student of all 
other relevant material, some of it 
newly accessible. He is author also 
of The Courtships of Queen Eliza- 
beth, currently republished to 
match this volume. 


. . . 


“Infernal Searchers” 


Microbe HUNTERS—Paul de Kruif 
—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). Dr. 
Kruif takes a dozen bacteriologists 
and from a thorough knowledge of 
their contributions (and with per- 
haps as thorough knowledge of the 
buying public) creates of all sci- 
entists a composite dervish, soli- 
tary, crotchety, whirling now at 
this experiment, now at that test 
tube, at this insect, at that spec- 
tator. 

Skillful journalese hooks head- 
lines to the following researchers, 
popularizes them: Antony Leeu- 
wenhoek, “First of the Microbe 
Hunters”; Lazzaro  Spallanzani,” 
“Microbes Must Have Parents”; 
Louis Pasteur, “Microbes Are a 
Menace!”; Robert Koch, “The 
Death Fighter”; Louis Pasteur, 
“And the Mad Dog”; Emile Roux 
and Emil August Behring “Massa- 
cre the Guinea Pigs’; Elie Metch- 
nikoff, “The Nice Phagocytes”; 
Theobald Smith, “Ticks and Texas 
Fever”; David Bruce, “Trail of the 
Tsetse”; Ronald Ross and Battista 
Grassi, “Malaria”; Walter Reed, 
“In the Interest of Science—and 
for Humanity!”; and Paul Ehr- 
lich, “The Magic Bullet.” 

_ There is clear-headed continuity 
in the ordering of the book, and 
also a flippant, strained use of 
fuzzy words. The historian sees 
his people motivated by eccentric 
ideas and insanity. The devil, by 








bling strides of the microbe hunt- 
ers are not made by a perfect logic, 
and that is the reason that I might 
write a grotesque, but not perfect 
story of their deeds.” 


FICTION 
Snob* 


The Story. Down on the lobe 
of the great elephant’s ear that 
is Africa lives Mary Adams Glenn, 
in a farmhouse on the lonely veld 
below blue mountains. The farm 
belongs to Brand van Aardt, the 
slow, dependable lover of her girl- 
hood. She lives there virtually on 
his charity with the amiable medi- 
ocrity whom she married instead 
of Brand. They have a ten-year- 
old boy, Jackie, and she is soon to 
bear again. 

On the first day of this book she 
sends her Kaffir runner with an 
imperative note to fetch Brand. He 
takes his wife, and on the long 
motor drive out from Lebanon vil- 
lage there is time to recall years 
that have passed, to puzzle over 
Mary’s trouble, whatever it is. 





*Mary GLENN—Sarah Gertrude Millin— 
Boni & Liveright ($2). 





They remember how Mary Adams 
was afflicted with malignant in- 
feriority as a girl in provincial lit- 
tle Lebanon. Her father was head 
hawker in the public market, a loud 
man with a mean soul. Her mother 
was doting and desperately middle 
class. Mary was a pretty girl 
stricken with panic by  society’s 
failure to come running to her feet 
more often than it did. Her nature 
preened itself and craned for ad- 
miration, thus repelling it and 
thrusting the girl into bitter, pitiful 
snobbery. She grew to despise 
Brand, or any one, who thought 
well of her. Yet so determined was 
she to excite notice and envy that 
when she met a_ mild-mannered 
young English secretary in Cape 
Town, she invented for him a grand 
character, paraded him in Lebanon, 
married him and went to England. 
She sprinkled lordly names in her 
letters, sent money home... . 
Really, she was working in a store 
to make ends meet. 


Brand van Aardt had fallen back 
on the plain little school mistress, 
Emma, telling her honestly she was 
second choice. She had accepted 
honestly, wanting him even that 
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Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Is recognized as the “Supreme Authority” 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges con 
cur in highest praise of the work as their 
Authority. 

The Presidents and Department Heads of 
all the leading Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools give their indorsement. 


Leaders of Thought, Action, and Culture 
in this Country, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia give their testimony in its favor. 

The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses the New International as the 
standard authority. For over fifty years 
the Merriam-Webster has held this dis- 
tinction. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pronun- 
ciation in answer to questions submitted 
by the Chicago Women’s Club. 


Get the Best 


The Actors of the country recently voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of Webster. 

All States that have adopted a large dic- 
tionary as standard haveselected Webster's 
New Infernational. 

The Schoolbooks of the country adhere 
to the Merriam-Webster system of diacrit- 
ical marks. 

The Publications of the country aimost 
without exception use the work as their 
standard, 

American Bankers Association selected 
the New International as an essential part 
of a banker’s library. 

Philippine Bureau of Education adopted 
it as the authority. 


This testimony settles the matter when it 
comes to selecting a dictionary. 


The Merriam Webster is a whole library in one 
volume, answering your questions about words, peo- 


ple, places. In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, 


including 407,000 vocabulary terms, 


32,000 geo- 


graphical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, 

100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustrations. 

Ww +4 sample page of new words, specimens 
rite for of Regular and India papers, booklet, 

“You Are the Jury.” FREE pocket maps if you use the 

coupon or mention this periodical when you write. 


him. the vulgate wording, had much to 
sroops do with their successes—“hellish 
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rd to genuity,” “his familiar demon.” 
lie an “For progress, God must send us 
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G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation sample page of new words, specimens of Regular 
and India papers, booklet, You Are the Jury,” and set of pocket maps. 
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Do you want an important, high-salaried position 
You can have one if you can do the work. LaSalle 
experts will show you how, guide you step by step 
to success and help solve your personal business 

eye thru the time-saving LaSalle Problem Method. 
ur salary-doubling plan enables you to yoy during 
your spare hours, without interference with your present 
duties. Simply mark on the coupon the field in which you 
desire success, and we will mail you a valuable book describ- 
ing the opportunities in that field, together with an outline 
of our salary-doubling plan. Also copy of ‘*Ten Years’ 


Promotion in One.’’ Thereis no cost or obligation. Find out ; 


how the salary-doubling pian starts average men and 
women on the high road to success and financial independ- 
ence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


COUPON 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3309-R Chicago, Ill. 
Tell me about your salary-doubling plan Up 
as applied to my advancement in the busi- z UW} 
ness field checked below. Send also copy f 


of *‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ ay 
Ong 


without obligation. / 
OBusiness Management 
O Modern Salesmanship /} Hy 
OHigher Accountancy a 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 
Management 
OLaw— Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
O1 ial 
Effinieney Management OBusiness English 
OBanking and Finance O Commercial Spanish 
OModern Business Corre- UCEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 
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His Right,Weight! 


He was wasting away—from an overworled 
stomach. Stuart’sset himtorights! Use these 
pleasant little tablets, andeat your fill! 

it’s acid condition that causes stomach pains, 
gas, sourness, and distress of indigestion. Even 
many “‘rheumatic’’ pains and headaches yield 
to Stuart’s! Chewing one or two gives your 
stomach alkaline—and relief is instantaneous 
Hearty eaters—hard smokers—high livers—find 
Stuart’s a boon and blessing! 


Full Box FREE! 


Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets, 25c and 
60c. Or, a full box free if you write the F, A. 
Stuart Company, Dept. 126, Marshall, Mich. Get 
a metal box of Stuart’s for the pocket—and 
keep it filled! 4 new stomach for twenty-five centss 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 
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way. They had grown together, 
honest friends, not exalted but not 
unhappy. He had amassed wealth. 
When Mary Glenn came home with 
her ineffectual husband and her 
fraying tissue of appearances, Brand 
had unobtrusively put them on the 
farm. It was a livelihood for El- 
liott Glenn, who was_ supinely 
grateful. For Mary it was a refuge, 
but also a torment. Her snobbery 
remained swollen while her pre- 
tences shriveled and her’ beauty 
went. 

One of her last pretences had 


SARAH G. MILLIN 


. a Greek on Main Street 


been to make Elliott go hunting on 
the veld every year, as bigger men 
did. She could then send game to 
impress her friends. Even with 
the baby coming she had insisted 
he leave her to hunt. Elliott’s usual 
hunting partner failing, she let little 
Jackie go. 

Here is her trouble when Brand 
and Emma reach her in response to 
her summons: Elliott is days late 
in returning. Something has surely 
happened, probably to the _ boy. 
Wracked already, she is bitter with 
hate for Elliott when he does ap- 
pear, dry-mouthed, caked with dust, 
to say he has lost Jackie in the 
trackless, beast-run hunting veld, 
lost him completely. 

There is a nightmare of search- 
ing. Mary’s baby is born, prema- 
turely but alive, in a desert railway 
shed. The boy is not found. Back 
on the farm, Mary’s hatred for 
Elliott shades into insane belief in 
the boy’s return, insanity that rasps 
into Elliott until answering hatred 
is aroused in him. Their lives 
stand stark, brutal, and he blurts 
out—something that overshadows 
his ineffectualness and her pettiness, 
a fact terrible enough to make them 
see themselves pinned together in- 
separably in the vise called Life. 

The Significance. There is a rigid 
directness about this story, a dra- 
matic intensity achieved without 
sensational devices, that makes it 
notable. Mrs. Millin’s is a disci- 


plined intelligence that can find 
important work close at hand and 
perform ‘its task without ostenta- 
tion. Her book is a sort of Main 
Street in the Greek manner. There 
is severity, clarity, grave pity. 

The Author. Sarah Gertrude 
Millin has always lived in South 
Africa. She is the Jewish wife of 
a Johannesburg barrister. She 
writes for South African papers, 
including the Cape Times, whose 
literary column is by her; also for 
John Middleton Murry’s very ear- 
nest and intelligent Adelphi, in 
London. The Jordans was her 
first widely read work. Last year, 
God’s Stepchildren, a study in mis- 
cegenation worked out like an in- 
exorable chapter from the Old 
Testament, was’ very highly 
praised. 


Sequel 


RosAa—Knud Hamsun — Knopf 
($2.50). The chronicles of Sirilund 
fishing village are still-life sketches 
beside Hunger and Segelfoss Town 
and Growth of the Soil. But Ham- 
sun, pride of Norway, is a man to 
read thoroughly. This sequel to 
Benoni is named for Rosa because 
it is told in the first person by a 
young student that came to Siri- 
lund just after her divorce was 
arranged, just before she married 
Benoni Hartvigsen. He is homely 
and humble, this student, and loves 
Rosa inevitably. Is she not the 
only beautiful thing in that village 
of drying fish and stuffy sitting 
rooms? But the centre of gravity 
is, as always, Trader Mack. The 
return of his tall, erotic daughter 
from Denmark, the brilliant suicide 
of Rosa’s first husband, the burial 
of his great feather-bed bath-tub— 
none of these shakes the hold of 
Mack, the strong silent man, over 
the fumblers about him. 


Honest British 


THE HouNpDs oF SprRING—Sylvia 
Thompson — Little, Brown ($2). 
The bird’s-eye view of Miss Thomp- 
son’s novel is promising. A girl’s 
true love goes to war and is re- 
ported dead. Desolate and a bit 
selfish, she marries with half a 
heart. Then the grave—which was 
a living one, a prison camp—gives 
up its dead. She finds it in her 
to leave husband and child, to 
conclude, on a veranda in Fiesole, 
that she was wise to relight her 
candle after fate had snuffed it. 
The story is_ straightforwardly 
written out, with honest British 
clichés of word, action and philoso- 
phy. It is another young woman’s 
(Miss Thompson is 24) post-bellum 
retort. It will please many, but to 
this reviewer the younger char- 
acters seem wooden things from 
the hand of a very self-conscious 
creator. Not so the elders—Edgar 
Renner, an anglicized Viennese, and 
his wife, a sweetly arrogant Eng- 
lish girl—with whom Miss Thomp- 
son seems more at ease. 

Toe Penton Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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